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PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL. 
In the fourteenth 


HISTORICAL. 
Sin: 


y, the cause of Chris- 
The pro- 
fessioa of it was,» indeed, still retained in the 
contracted empire of the Greeks, of which 
Constantinople was the metropolis. But in 
Asia, the Turks and Tartars, who extend their 
dominions with astonishing rapidity, destroyed 
whereverthey went, the fruits of the labours of 


the Christian missionaries during the preceding | 


century, and substituted the imposture of Mo- 
hafamed for the religion of Christ. In China, 
Christianity seemed to to be almost totally 
extitpated by the jealousy of the reigning 

wers; while the celebrated Tamerlane, after 

sving*subdued the greatest part of Asia, and 
triumphed over Bajazet, the Emperor of the 
Tusks, and even filled Europe with the terror 


of his arms, persecuted all who bore the Chris-. 


tian’ name with the most barbarous severity, 
and compelled multitudes, by his cruelties, to 
apostatize. from the faith. Attempts were 
made in this century to renew the crusades, 
but without éffect. It is obvious, however, 
that, had they even succeeded, they were but 
ill calculated to revive Christianity in the 
East. 
“Fhe boundaries of Christianity had, in the 
mean time, been gradually extending in Eu- 
rope. Jagello, Duke of Lithuania, was almost 
the only prince who retained the Pagan wor- 
ship of his ancestors. At length in the year 
1386, having become a competitor for the crown 
of Poland, and his idolatry being the only ob- 
stacle to his success, he embraced the Chris- 
tian faith, and persuaded his subjects to fol- 
low his example. The Teutonic Knights con- 
tinued their persecutions of the Pagan Prus- 
‘gians and Livonians, and completed in this cen- 
tury the violent work which they had com- 
menced during the preceding. Great numbers 
of the Jews, in several parts of Europe, more 
particularly in France and Germany, were in a 
similar manner compelled to make a profession 
of Christianity. - And in Spain, a plan was for- 
‘med by the Christian princes for the expul- 
sion of the Saracens, which afforded a prospect 
of at length uniting that whole country in the 
‘faith of Christ. —Pearson. 


By degrees the bishops of Rome, called 
popes, became worldly-minded, and even cruel 
persecutors, Even the worship of graven 
images, coptrary to the second commandment, 
was introduced by the pope’s order into Chris- 


~ tian churches! Many dreadful abuses prevailed 
_ also during these dark ages in the Greek and 
other churches. 
man Catholic church was even the subject of 
ecies by St. Paul, (2 Thess. ii. 83—9.) 


The corrupt state of the Ro- 


and by St. John, (Rev. xvii. 3—6.) There 
were pious men who lifted up their voice 
against the reigning power of superstition ; 
some were despised, and some were imprison- 


ed, and some were put to death; but there 
were others who came out of the church of 


Rome in great numbers, lest they should par- 


take of her plagues, and by continuing in her 
communion should dishonour that gracious Sa- 
viour, who loved them and gave himself for 


them. None so remarkably distinguished 
themselves as witnesses for pure and undefiled 
religion, in opposition to the dreadful corrup- 


tidn of doctrine and practice in the church of 


Rome, as the Vaudois, called also Waldenses, 
who dwelt in the valleys of Piedmont in Italy, 
and like the Israelites in Goshen enjoyed light 


‘ whilst darkness prevailed elsewhere. By their 


zealous efforts they gained numerous disciples, 
called Albigenses and Picards, in France, Lol- 
lards; in England, &c. The Vaudois were part 
of the flock of Claudius, archbishop of Turin, 
about the year 817, who was an eminently holy 
man, and who opposed image worship and other 
errors. - Yet the Vaudois appear to have main- 
tained divine truth long before Claudius’s time, 
even from the first ages of Christianity. The 
doctrines of the Vaudois may be learnt from the 
following extracts froman ancient confession 
of their faith. 

“We believe that there is only one God who 
birit, the Creator of all things, the Fa- 
ther of all, who is above all,’and in us all, who 
is to be adored in spirit and truth, upon whom 
only we wait, and to whom we give all glory 
for our life, our nourishment, clothing, health, 
sick@ess, prosperity» adversity: we love him as 
the auther of all goodness, we fear him as 
knewing our hearts. We believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son and image of his Father; that 
ah himg dwells the fullness of the divinity: by 
whom we know the Father; who is our Medi- 
ator. advocate, and there is no other name 
ufider heaven given unto men by which we 
can be saved; in whose name only we call 

son the Father, and use no other prayers but 

} Contained in the; Holy Scriptures, or 
agreeing unte them in substance. We believe 
that the. Holy»Ghost is our Comforter, proceed- 
ing from the Father and the Son, by whose ih- 
tion we make our prayers, being renewed 
him, who doth all good works in us, and by 
bim.-we have knowledge of al] truth. We be- 
lieve that there is one holy Church, which is 
the congregation of all the élect and faithful, 


_which have been from the beginning of the 


‘world, and shall be unto the end, whereof our 
Lad Jesus Christ is the head: .the. whieh 
‘Cherch is governed by his*word, and-guided by 
the Holy Ghost, in which all good Christians 
t.to remain. .. . . We hold that 

istéte of the Church-opght to be irreprehensi- 

ble: both in life nd: othorwine they 
are’te be their office, and others 
to be subatit; in theif place: and that no 


man_Ought to presume to undertake this hon- 
ourable calling, but only he whieh is called of 


. We confees that kings, 
ordained and estab- 
ished Mimisters of Ged, whom we are to obey; 


| for they carry the sword for the defence of in- | 
nocents and the punishment of malefactors; 
and for this cause are we bound to do them 
honour, and to pay tribute; from which power 
and authority no man can exempt himself, as 
may appear by the example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who refused not to pay tribute, not 
challenging any jurisdiction of temporal power. 
We believe, that in the sacrament of bapti: m 
the water is the: visible and external sign, 
which representeth unto us that which by the 
power and virtue of God invisible, so working, 
is within ue, that is to say, renovation of the 
Spirit, and mortification of our members in Je- 
sus Christ..... We hold the holy sacrament 
of the table, or supper of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to be a holy remembrance and thanksgiving 
for the benefits which we have received by his 
death and passion, which is to be received in 
faith and charity, examining ourselves, that so 
we may eat of the bread and drink of that cup. 
Weconfess that they that fear God, seek 
the things that please him, doing good works, 
the which he hath prepared to the end we should 
walk in them, which are charity, joy, peace, 
patience, benignity, goodness, mildness, sobrie- 
ty, and other works contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. 


end is to call the people from the true worship 


of God, and to rest themselves upon creatures, 


of our faith, and we agree to those articles con- 


of God; and you provoke him more and more, 


THE PROFITS OF THIS 


It is he that pours out the spirit of grace 
and supplication, which opens the sluices of 
godly sorrow. Zech. xii. 10. It is he that 
granted to the Gentiles rcpentance unto life. 
Acts xi. 18. Now a Prince aud a Saviour is 
exalted to give this blessing, as well as for- 
giveness of sins. Acts v. 31. Oask it now, 
lest his intercession, in your behalf, should be 
employed no more, lest his spirit should cease 
to strive,—~and lest, given up-to hardness and 
impenitence of heart, you should only treasure 
up wrath against the day of wrath. Rom. 
ii. 5. 

Lastly. ‘To day hear his voice, and harden 
not your hearts, for before to-morrow, you may 
be in eternity. 

The gracious and long-suffering God has 
brought you tothe close of another year. He 
has been coming for ten, twenty, or perhaps fifty 
years, seeking fruit, and yet perhaps he has 
found none; no fruit meet for repentance to- 
wards God, and fuith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and he may be about to pronounce 
over you the dreadful sentence, “Cut them 
down, why cumber they the ground?” Osin- 
ners, are you about to drop into eternity thus, 
with the unrepented sins of another year about 
you? With the profaned Sabbaths and neglect- 
ed sermons, and iultiplied omissions, and 
commissions of twelve months more? God 
forbid! If you would avert so fearful acalam- 
ity, delay not your repentance; for not -only 
this very year, but this very night, your souls 
may be required of you; and, then, mercy will 
be clean gone for ever, and the Lord will be fa- 
vourable no more,—your condemnation will be 
aggravated and unspeakable. Hasten, beloved 
friends, to the precious‘ blood of Christ, that by 
it you may be purged from your old sins, be- 
fore the old year comes to its conclusion, 
Hasten to the Holy Spirit, that he may give ycu 
a new heart, before you enter on a new year, 
and be determined, through the grace that is 
in Christ Jesus, to put off concerning the for- 
mer conversation, the old man, which is cor- 
rupt, according to the deceitful lusts; and be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind; and put 
ye on the new man, which, after God, is created 
in righteousness and true holiness. If thus 
you should now arise and come to your Father, 
while now is the accepted time, and now is the 
day of salvation, whether many more years 
shall be added to your life, or that whichis now 
closing shall gather you to your fathers, we are 
authorized to say, surely it shall be well with 
you, and your souls shall live. 


Questions on the above for assisting the recol- 
lection. 

What is the first reason why we should re- 

pent without delay? What is the second, the 

third, and the last? 7 


On the contrary, we confess that 
we are to take heed of false teachers, whose 


putting their confidence in them..... We 
hold the Old and New Testament for the rule 


tained in the symbol of the apostles, which 
doth thus begin, “I believe in God the Fathor 
Almighty,” &c. Professing doctrines so scrip- 
tural, whilst surrounding countries lay in the 
gloom of spiritual ignorance and irreligion, the 
Vaudois might well adopt as they did, for their 
armorial bearings, ‘‘a taper burning in a gold- 
en candlestick and scattering its beams in a 
field of thick darkness.” 

Whilst the Waldenses protested against er- 
rors in the Church of Rome in the West, Chris- 
tians appeared in the East who separated from 
the Greek church. They were called Pauli- 
cians, and were followers of Constantine Sylva- 
nus, who, having had a New Testament given 
him, studied it, and afterwards, about the year 
660, planted churches in Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Asia Minor, &c. Sylvanus was stoned to death. 
Simeon, a Greek officer sent to apprehend him, 
when he saw the constancy of the Paulicians 
as martyrs, became a preacher and died also a 
martyr. The Paulicians were persecuted dur- 
ing 150 years. It is said that under the em- 
press Theodora, 100,000 were killed during 
destructive wars against them. About the year 
845 the Paulicians joined the Mohammedans 
in desolating the Greek provinces. Godliness 
must then have been very low amongst them. 
It is thought that many of the Paulicians retir- 
ed afterwards to Bulgaria, and some from thence 
to France, in the 11th century. 


(To be concluded.) 


ANALYSIS OF ISAIAH. 


Chap. XLI. The prophet having intimated 
the deliverance from Babylon, and the still 
greater redemption couched under it, resumes 
the subject, foretels the success and conquest 
of the deliverer that should release them from 
captivity, and the ineffectual attempts of the 
nations and their idols to impede his progress 
(1—7.) He. therefore encourages the seed of 
Abraham not to fear, as God would subdue all 
their enemies under them (8—16,) and furnish 
every thing necessary to refresh and comfort 
them in their passage homewards, through the 
desart (17—20.)—What an assemblage of apt 
and beautiful images to express the tenderness 
and care of God !—The prophet then takes oc- 
casion to celebrate the prescience of God, 
from his knowledge of events so distant; and 
justly challenges the idols of the heathens to 
give the like proof of their pretended divinity. 
But they are all vanity, and accursed are they 
that choose them (21—29.) JzHovan only 
could declare the time, the place, the parent- 
age and the name of this deliverer, said in ver. 
2. to come from the East, and in ver. 25. to 
come from the North; Cyrus’s father being a 
Persian, and his mother a Mede; the one na- 
tion to the East, the other to the North of Ju- 
dea.—It must however be observed that the 
prophet, through the whole of the chapter, 
looks through Cyrus to Christ, whom he typi- 
fied, and to whom many of the circumstances 
of this prophecy will more fully, if not solely, 
apply. 

"Chee. XLII. Here-the prophet drops the 
veil, and brings the Messiah into full view, 
without type or allegory. He sets forth the 
meekness of his character, and the extent and 
blessings of his kingdom, particularly among, 
the Gentiles. (1—9. compare Mat. 12. 18.) 
In consequence of this, he calls on the whole 
creation to joiN in one song of praise to God 
(10—12.) After which he seems again to 
glance at ‘the deliverance from the captivity 
(13—17,) although the words may full as well 
apply to the deliverance vouchsafed the church; 
to the overthrow of her most powerful ene- 
mies; and to the prevalency of true religion 
over idolatry and error. The prophet then re- 
proves the blindness and infidelity of the Jews 
in rejecting the Messiah, and gives intimation 
of those judgments which their guilt would 
draw on them (18—25. From this he passes— 

‘Chap. XLII. To the pleasing prospect of 
* |those times of reconciliation and favour that 
should again succeed, when God should gather 
them,. with tender care, from their several dis- 
persions in every quarter under heaven, and 
bring them safely to their own land (1—7.) 
Struck with astonishment at so clear a display 
of an eyent so very distant, the prophet again 
challenges all the blinded nations and their 
idols to produce an instance of such foreknow- 
ledge (8,9;) and intimates that the Jews should 


RECOVERY FROM SPIRITUAL DECLENSION. 
STEP I. 


After I had long departed from God, and so 
gone far away, the Lord made me unsatisfied 
with and weary of my present condition;- and 
even in this laughing, madness was my heart 
made sorrowful: and when, in midst of my jol- 
lity, if at any time [I would think on my 
former estate, [ would say, ‘Oh what a sad con- 
dition am I in now! Oh the days of old! Oh 
thatit were with me asin months past! Oh 
that I were under Christ’s terrors again! his 
frowns and chidings were better than this at 
best, Hos. ii. 7. Better when with the first hus- 
band.’ I remembered whence I had fallen, 
and this destroyed my carnal contentments. 


STEP Il. 


I had thoughts to return to my first husband, 
but was beaten from this with the apprehen- 
sions that it was nottime;and henceit became a 
great case to me, whether the Lord may assault 
a soul with a spirit of conviction, and leave it, 
and corfie again? Rutherford had a terrible 
word, which haunted me like a ghost, viz.“ A 
man is saved in the nick of conversion or else 
eternally lost.” Sometimes I thought 1 was 
judicially hardened, and my time gone; but the 
Lord did take the thorn away, and made me 
hope by castinga book in my hand which did write 
of compunction;‘and he states the case, viz. 
Whether a man once under convictions, and 
these dying without fruit, can be again conver- 
ted? He determined it affirmatively, with 
such reasons as then convinced me, so as I re- 
solved to set up shop again, and try it, Ezra x. 
2, 3, though I found therein a great difficulty. 


STEP III. 


Was the setting about the means, with pray- 
er, reading and meditation. I rested not in 
bare fruitless wishings and hopes, but I was 
helped to set myself to seek the Lord, and set 
up shop again; tho’ with some difficulty, the 
irons were rusted. I continued praying mor- 
ning and evening for some time, and medita- 
ting, and preparing my heart, notwithstanding 
all my discouragements and indispositions and 
little success; for my heart continued hard, 
dead and blind, and conversation carnal and 
duties were a burden to me.—Fraser. 


From the Orthodox Presbyterian. 
NECESSITY OF IMMEDIATE REPENTANCE. 


Immediate repentance is necessary, 1. Be- 
cause the longer you delay, you daily contract 
more guilt, and your load of inquity is already 
too heavy for you to bear. Sinner, have you 
not already enough provoked the Holy One of 
Israel to anger? Your every act, whilé im- ; 
penitent, must provoke him more and more. | Temain (as at this day) a singular monument to 
Hasten to return, lest he swear in his wrath, | Witness the truth of the prediction, till it should 
you shall never enter into enjoyment of his | # length be fulfilled by the irresistible power 
2. Should vou ever re ‘11 | nearer deliverance, that from the captivity o 


the more intense, the longer you delay. | 
Have you not already cause enough for mourn- | Mediately connects another deliverance des- 
: cribed by allusions to that from Egypt (see 


ing and sorrow! Why should you multiply 
od ‘ch? Y¥ 1 if Exod. xiv.) but represented (18) as much more 
wonderful than that; a character which will 


ever r i 
find mercy, will be— not apply to the deliverance from Babylon, and 
_ “Ah! why did I so late thee know, must therefore be understood of the restoration 
mer from the general dispersion (16—18.) On 
. To thee, the only cure in pain! this occasion the prophet, with peculiar ele- 
se I sigh, and only mourn, gance, represents the tender care: of God in 

80 late to thee turn.” . 

comforting and refreshing his people, on their 
way through the’ desart, to be so great, as to 
make even the wild beasts haunting those 
»| parched places so sensible of the blessing of 


3. You can never repent without the grace 


by impenitence, to withhold his Spirit f 
| 


on 
* j 


‘ 
id 
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as to join their hissing and howling notes with 


one consent to praise him (19--21.) This leads | 


to a beattiful contrast of the ingratitude of the 
Jews, and a vindication of God’s dealings with 
regard to them (22—28.) In a figurative sense 
this prophecy may be understood. of the Re- 
demption by Messiah, the effects of his gospel 
among the Gentiles, and the infideJity and re- 
jection of the Jews.—Dr. J. Smith. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


THE WESTMINSTER DIVINES. 


JOHN WHITE, A. M. 


John White was born at Stanton, St. Juhn, 
in Oxfordshire, towards the end of December, 
1575. He was instructed in grammar at Wil- 
ham-of-Wickham’s* school, near the city of 
Winchester. Many eminent men have been 
educated in this school, where, after a cer- 
tain time, the scholars have exhibitions to stu- 
dy in the New College at Oxford, founded by 
the same benefactor. In this college, of which 
he became'a fellow, Mr. White prosecuted his 
studies; and after two years of probation, in 
the year 1595, he took the degrees in Aits, 
holy orders, and became a frequent preacher. 


‘He left his college in the ycar 1606, and pro- 


bably about that time became rector of ‘Trinity 
parish, in Dorchester, county of Dorset. His 
mind being deeply impressed witha sense of the 
great importance of the charge which was com- 
mitted to him, he now entered upon the duties of 
his office, which he faithfully discharged. He 
appears to have had very strict and just views of 
the magnitude and importance of the pastoral 
care. He was avery diligent and faithful 
pastor, and left himself but few hours for 
recreation, continually feeding his flock “ with 
knowledge and understanding.” In the course 


tures once, and went half over them the se- 
cond time, having an excellent faculty for 
clear and solid interpretation. His judicious 
exposition of the text, and solid deduction of 
pertinent observations from it, willbe appre- 
ciated by those who have seen his commentary 
on the first three chapters of Genesis. By 
thus expounding and preaching from the Scrip- 
tures, he carefully instructed the people com- 
mitted to his care; and faithfully fed them 
‘“‘with the sincere milk of the word, that they 
might grow thereby.” . 

Mr. White’s settlement at Dorchester afford- 
ed him an opportunity, under God, of doing 
much good. His exertions were many, and his 
activity unremitting, to benefit the inhabitants 
of this town; and by the divine blessing on his 
labours, they were crowned with success. Dr. 
Fuller in his ‘‘ Worthies of England,” says 
that *“*he was a good governor, by whose wis- 
dom the town of Dorchester was much enrich- 
ed; knowledge causing piety, piety breeding 
industry, and industry procuring plenty unto 
it. A beggar was not then to be seen in the 
town, all able poor being set on work, and the 
impotent maintained by the profits of a public 
brew-house, and other collections.” 

Dr. Fuller, farther observes, respecting the il- 
lustrious subject of this memoir, that, ‘ he ab- 
solutely commanded his own passions, and the 
purses of his parishoners, whom he could wind 
up to whatever height he pleased on important 
occasions. He was free from covetousness, if 
not trespassing on the contrary.” Witha kind 
and benevolent heart, his instructions and ex- 
ample were eminently useful in reforming the 
manners, preserving good order, and diffusing 
happiness among his parishoners; so that he was 
commonly called, Patriarch of Dorchester, or 
Patriarch White. Dr. Fuller says, that he had 
a patriarchal influence both in Old and New 
England. 

At the beginning of the Long Parliament, 
when many good subjects and true patriots ap- 
peared for the rights of their country, and for 
the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, he 
associated with them: and his wise counsels, 
shining example, great influence, and distin- 
guished abilities, greatly contributed to pro- 
mote the cause of truth, and the interests of 
the Christian religion. But when prince Ru- 
pert was in those parts, a party of his horse 
went to Dorchester, plundered Mr. White’s 
house, and took away his library. Having re- 
tired to London, he was appointed minister of 
Savoy parish. In the year 1643, he was cho- 
sen to be one of the venerable Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, and one of the asses- 
sors. He was very highly esteemed in that 
Assembly. When both Houses’of Parliament, 
with the Scottish Commissioners, and Assem- 
bly of Divines, convened in Margaret’s church, 
Westminster, 25th Sept. 1643, to subscribe 
the Solemn League and Covenant, for reforma- 
tion, the defence of religion, the honour 
and happiness of the king, and the peace 
and safety of the three kingdoms, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, Mr. White opencd 
the great solemnity with prayer. After him, 
Messrs. Henderson and Nye spoke in jus- 
tification of taking the covenant from Scrip- 
ture precedents, and showed the advan- 
tage which the Church had derived from such 
sacred associations. Mr. Henderson spoke a 
a second time, and declared that the States of 
Scotland had resolved to assist the English 
parliament in carrying on the designs of this 
covenant. Upon this, Mr. Nye read it from 
the pulpit, article by article, each person stand- 
ing uncovered with his right hand bare and 
lifted up to Heaven, worshipping the great and 
glorious Name of Almighty God, and solemnly 
swearing to pay his vow. Dr. Gouge conclud- 
ed this solemnity with prayer; after which the 
House of Commons went to the chancel] and 
subscribed their names in one roll of parch- 
ment, and the Assembly in another; both rolls 
containing a fair transcript of the covenant. 

Mr. White subscribed the proposition in the 
Assembly, when the learned Lightfoot entered 
his dissent, which affirmed that ‘“ Jesus 
Christ, as King of the Church, hath himself 
appointed a church-government distinct from 
the civil magistrate.” 

When the commotions of the nation had 
ceased, and his work was terminated at Lon- 
don, he returned to Dorchester; and in No- 
vember, 1657; was designated warden of New 
College, on the death of Dr. Pink, by Lord 
Say and his son; but Mr. Wood suppos 
which is very probable, that he refused the of- 


-* William of Wickham, or Wykeham, was 
bishop of Winchester in the ny Edward ITI. 
Richard If. and Henry-IV. and lord chancellor un- 
der the first of these monarchs. He founded the 


in 1404, 


those. copious streams then provided by him, | 


— school near Winchester, ae b 
egy and New College, near O e 


of his ministry, he expounded all the Scrip- |; 
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fice. Being old and full of days, “he fell). THE PRACTICAL USE OF SAVING KNOWLEDGE. 


asleep” on the 21st of July, 1648, and his re- 
mains were interred in the church-porch of 
St. Peter, in Dorchester, a chapel belonging to 
Trinity Church. 

He was married toa sister of Dr. Burgess, 
by whom he had four sons, who all survived 
him. Dr. Tuller says, that he was a grave 
man, yet without moroseness, who would wil- | 
lingly contribute his shot of facetiousness on 
any just occasion.” Mr. Wood describes him| waters, and he thet hath no money, come and 
as *‘a person of great gravity and presence,” | buy without money, and without price. Verse 
who had iafluence over the puritanical party,|2- Wherefore do ye spend your money, for 
far and near, and received greater respect from | that which is not bread, and your labour for 
them than their diocesan. that which satisfieth not? Hearken diligently 

The printed writings of Mr. White, seen and | unto me, and’eat ye that which is good, and 
read by Mr. Reid, from whom we condense | let your soul dclight itself in fatness, Verse 3. 
these sketches, are the following, Incline your ear and come unto me, hear and 

1. “The troubles of Jerusalem’s restoration: | your soul shall live; and I will make an ever- 
Or, the Church’s reformation.” A Sermon lasting covenant with you, even the sure mer- 
from Dan. ix. 25. before the House of Lords,| cies of David, Verse 4. Behold I have given 
in the Abbey Church, Westminster, 26 Nov. 
1645. 4to. pp. 62, London, 1646. 

2. * Way to the Tree of Life: Or, Direc- 
tions for the profitable reading of the Scrip- 
tures; wherein is described occasionally the 
nature of a spiritual man; and in a digression, 
the morality and perpetuity of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, in every circumstance thereof, is 
discovered and cleared.” 

3. A Sermon from Psal. Ixxxii. 6. preached 
at Dorchester, county of Dorset, at the Gene- 
ral Assizes, 7 March 1632. 4to. pp- 31, Lon- 
don, 1648. 

4. “A Commentary upon the three- first 
chapters of the Book of Genesis.” Sinall folio, 
London, 1656. 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


Warrants to Believe. 


For building our confidence upon this solid 
ground, these four Warrants and special motives 
to believe Christ may serve. : 


The first whereof is ‘ God’s hearty Invitation,’ 
holden forth, Isa.lv. 
‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 


commander to the people,” &c. 7 

Ifere (after setting down the precious ran- 
som of our redemption by the sufferings of 
Christ, and the rich blessings purchased’to us 
thereby, in the two former chapters) the Lord, in 
this Chapter. 

1. Maketh open offer of Christ andhis grace, 
by proclamation of a tree and gracious market 
of rightcousnessand salvation, to be had through 
Christ, to every soul without exception, that 
truly desires to be saved from sin and wrath; 
‘lo, every one that thirsteth,’ saith he. 

2. He invitcth all sinners, that for any rea- 
son stand at a distance with God, to come 
and take from him riches of grace,'running into 


wrath, ‘Come ye to the waters,’ saith he. 

3. Lest any should stand back, in the sense 
of his own sinfulness or unworthiness, and ina- 
bility to do any good, the Lord calleth upon 
such persons in special, saying the that hath no 
moncy come.’ 

4. Tie craveth no more of his merchant, but 
that he be pleased with the waresoffered, which 
are grace, and more grace; and that he heartily 
consent unto, and embrace this offer of grace, 
that so he may close a bargain, and a formal 
covenant with God; ‘Come buy without mo- 
ney’ suith he ‘come, eat,’ that is, consent to have 
and take unto you all saving graces; make the 
wares your own, possess them, and make use 
of all blessings in Christ; whatsoever maketh 
for your spiritual life and--ecomfort, use and 
enjoy it freely, without paying any thing for it. 
‘Come buy wine and milk, without money, and 
without price’ saith he. 

5. Because the Lord knoweth how much we 
are inclined to seek righteousness and life by 
our own performances and satisfaction, to have 
righteousness and life as it were by the way 
of works; and how loth we are to embrace 
Christ Jesus, and to take life by way of free 
grace, through Jesus. Christ, upon the terms 
whereupon it is offered to us: therefore the 
Lord lovingly calls us off this our crooked and 
unhappy way, with a gentle and timeous ad- 
monition, giving us to understand, that we shall 
but lose our labour in this our way; ‘ Wherefore 
co ye spend your'money, saith he, for that which 
is not bread, and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not? 

6. The Lord promiseth to us solid satisfac- 
tion, in the way of betaking ourselves unto the 
grace of Christ, even true contentment, and 
fuliiess of spiritual pleasure, saying, *‘ Hearken 
diligently unto me, and eat that which is good, 
and let your soul delight itself in fatness.’ 

7. Because faith . cometh by hearing, he 
calleth for audience unto the explication of the 
offer, and calleth for believing of, and listening 


STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF LUKE XI 24. 


We make the following extract from the 
Life of Major-General Andrew Burn, of the 
British royal Marines. The dream, which the 
Lord was pleased to employ as a principal 
means of his conversion, illustrates the neces- 
sity of casting aside, not only our sins and cur 
beloved idols, but even our own righteousness, 
our own imaginary gvod qualities, virtues, and 
duties, if we would enter in at “ the strait gate,” 
and be clothed by the spotless robe of the Re- 
deemer’s righteousness. | 


** About a fortnight or more after my brother’s 
death, while [ continued ina mournfully dis- 
consolate state cf mind, because I could not 
love Christ, I dreamed a very distinct and re- 
markable dream, which had such a happy effect 
upon my heart, that I have ever since looked 
upon it as the principal means the Almighty 
was pleased to employ in bringing about my 
thorough conversion. I thought I was sitting 
a little before daylight in the morning, with my 
deceased brother, on the wall of the parish 
churchyard, where we had lived many years to- 
gether. Wee remained silent for some time; 
and then he asked me if I would not go with 
him intothe church: I readily consented; and 
immediately rising up, walked with him towards 
the porch, or outer gate, which I thought was very 
large and spacious; but when we had passed 
through it, and came to the inner door, that led 
directly into the body of the church, some way 
or other, but how I could not well conceive, my 
brother slipped in before me; and, when | at- 
tempted to follow, (which I was all eagerness 
to do,) the door, which slid from the top to the 
bottom, like those in some fortified towns on 
the continent, was insiantly let down more than 
half way, so that I now found it requisite to 
bend myself almost double before I could pos- 
sibly enter. But, as I stooped to try, the door 
continued falling lower and lower; and, conse- 
quently, the passage became so narrow, that | 
found it altogether impracticable to eater while 
in that posture. : 

“¢ Grieved to be left behind, and determined 
to get in, if possible, I fell down on my hands, 
and tried to squeeze my head and shoulders 
through; but finding myself still too high, I 
then kneeled down, crept, wrestled, and pushed 
more eagerly, but all to no purpose. Vexed to 
the last degree, yet unwilling to be left outside, 
I came to the resolution of throwing off all my 
clothes, and crawling like a worm; but, being 
very desirous to preserve a fine silk embroider- 
ed waistcoat which [ had brought from France, 
I kept that on, in hopes of being able to carry 
it with me. Then laying myself flat on my 
face, I toiled, and pushed, and strove, soiled my 
embroidered waistcoat, but could not get in 
after all. At last, driven almost to despair, I 
stripped myself entirely, and forced my body 
between the door and the ground, till the rough 
stones and gravel tore all the skin and flesh 
upon my breast, and (as I thought) covered me 
with blood. Indifferent, however, about this, 
and perceiving I advanced a little, I continued 
to strive with more violence than ever, till at 
last I got safely through. 

*‘ As soon as I stood upon my feet on the in- 
side, an invisible hand clothed me in a long 
white robe; and, as I turned round to view the 
place, I saw a great company of saints, (among 
whom was my brother) all dressed in the same 
manner, partaking of the Lord’s supper. I sat 
down, in the midst of them; and the bread and 
wine being administered to me, I felt such se- 
raphic joy, such celestial ecstacy, as no mortal 
can express. I heard a voice call me three 
times by name, saying I was wanted at home, 
My joy was so great and overcoming, that it 
soon broke asunder the silken bands of sleep, 
and made me start up in my bed, singing the 
high praises of God. ee 

‘“‘So much was I impressed by this remark- 
able dream, that from this day { was enabled to 
begin an entigely new life, which (as I advanc- 
ed in the saving knowledge of divine things) 
proved as different from the life I had led for 
several years back, as it is possible any two op- 
posites can be. Old things were now done away, 
and all things became new. Not that I obtain- 
ed a complete victory over my domineering sins 
all at once, or renounced all my false opinions 
in one day; but a bitter and eternal war was 
instantly declared against the one, and, as God 
made the discovery to me, I let go the other.” 


plication of saving faith, and to, draw the soul 
to trust in God; ‘ Incline your ear,and come unto 
me’ saith he. ‘I'o which end,the Lord promises, 
that this offer, being received, shall quicken 
tthe dead sinner ; and that, upon the welcoming 
of this offer, he will close the covenant of grace 


an indissolvyable covenant of perpetual recon- 
cilation and peace; ‘hearken, and your soul 
shall live, and I will make an everlasting cove. 
nant, with you.’ Which covenant he declaretly 
shall be in substance the assignation, and ma- 
king over of all the saving graces, which David 
(who is Jesus Christ, Acts xiii. 34.) bath 
brought for usin the covenant of redemption ; ‘IT 
will make a covenant with you’ saith he ‘even 
the sure mercies ef David.’ By (sure mercies,) 
he means saving graces such as righteousness, 
peace and joy in the holy Ghost, adoption, 
sanctification and glorification, and whatsoever 
belongs to godliness and life eternal. — 

8. ‘To confirm and assure us of the real grant 
of these saving mercies, and to persuade us of 
the reality of the covenant betwixt’God and 
the believer of this word, the Father hath made 
ja four fold gift of his eternal -and only begot- 
ten Son. | 

Furst to be incarnate and born for our sake 
of the seed of David his type; for which cause 
he is called here and Acts xiii. 34. David the 
true and everlasting king of Israel. This is 


here, ‘I have given him to be David, or born 
of David to the people.’ 7 | 

Second!y, He hath made a gift of Christ,to be 
a witness to the people, both of the sure and 
saving mercics granted to the redeemed in the 
covenant of redemption; and also of the Fa- 
ther’s willingness and purpose to apply them 
and to make them fast in the covenant of re- 
conciliation, made with such as embrace’ the 
offer: ‘I have given him, saith the Lord 
here, to be a witness to the people.’ And truly 
he is a suflicient witness in this matter, in many 
respects ; first because he is one of the persons 
of the blessed trinity, and party contractor 
| for us, in the covenant of redemption, before 


mediator, the messenger of the covenant, and. 
hath gotten commission to teveal it.. Thirdly, 
He began actually to reveal it in paradise, 
where he promised, that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head ofthe serpent. Foyrth- 
ly, He set forth his own death and sufferings, 
and the great benefits that should come there- 
by to us, in the types and figures of sacrifices 
and ceremonies before his coming. Fifthly, 
he gave more and more light about this cove-, 
nant, speaking by his spirig from age to age in 
the holy prophets. Sixthly, he came himself, 
in the fulness of time, and did bear witness of 
all things belonging to this covenant, and of 


By the death of Christ we are exceedingly 
excited to watchfulness against sin, and detes- 
tation of it. For that must necessarily be a 
deadly sore, which cannot otherwise be healed 
than by the death of Christ. Who, then, seri- 
ously reflecting, that his sinscannot be expiated 
but by the blood of the very Son of God, does 
not tremble to think that by sinning from day to pptic 
day, he tramples, so to speak, upon this most | cross; and partly by dealing still with the peo- 


partly by uniting our nature in one person with 
the divine nature ; partly. by preaching the good 
tidings of the covenant with his own mouth ; 


precjous blood?—Davenport. — ple, from the beginning to this day; to draw in 


j 


him for a witness to the people, a leader and 


with the man that shall consent unto it, even: 


the great gift of God toman, John 4.10.. And 


the world was. Secondly he is by office, as” 


God’s willing mind to take. believers into it; 


partly- by paying the price of redemptionon the 


Christ as a river to wash away sin and to slacken © 


% 


unto the truth, which is able to beget the ap- — 
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“eovenent, and in the covenantall the way on unto. 


« 


‘him,-while they go up 
a commander : which office he 
 ® ily exerviseth, by giving to his kirk and 


Christ, as 
gus through all 


in thi 


; this. covenant: and ‘he it is, and no | 
yho doth indeed lead his own unto the 


salvation, 1. By the direction of his word and Spi- 


rit. 2. Bythe example of his own life, in faith and 


obedience, tven té the death of the cross. 3. 
By his powerful working, bearing his 
while through the wilder- 


ee hath made agift of Christ un- 


and ordinances, pastors and gover- 

eC! officers; by keeping 
“courts and assemblies among them, to see that 
his laws be obeyed; subduing by his word, 
spirit and dicipline, his neople’s corruptions ; 


_“gnd by his wisdom and power, guarding them 
against all their enemies. whatsoever. . 


Hence he who hath closed bargain with God, 
-mey strengthen his faith by reasoning after this 


-manner. . ; 
~€ Whosoever doth heartily receive the offer of 
free grace made here to sinners, thirsting for 


teousnéss and salvation,—unto him by an 
everlasting covenant, belongeth Christ the true 


David, with all his sure and saving mercies. 


‘But I (may the weak believer say) do hearti- 
ly receive the offer of free grace, made here to 
siriners, thirsting for righteousness and salva- 
tion. 


Therefore unto me, by an everlasting cove- 


~ nant, belongeth Christ-Jesus, with all his sure 


and saving mercies. 


APPROMIMATION OF NEW SCHOOL DIVINITY TO 
UNITARIANISM. | 


' The progress of error, however concealed, or 


- gpparently slow, is always downhill into deeper 


-ghades and more dangerous departures from the 


truth. Hence the necessity cf jealous watchful- 
ness, lest its polluting step and infatuating influence 
should gain admission into the Church. If errors 
respecting the fundamental principles of the Gos- 
pel, be received and cherished in any mind, they 
will, unless counteracted by the inward teaching 


of the Holy Spirit, act as a corrosive, until the 


foundation of the sinner’s hope be finally destroy- 
ed. Toresist the introduction of error into the 
Church, therefore, or to oppose its progress and 
uncover its‘odiousness, when it has been introduced, 
ts the first duty of every man whom God has called 
to be a ** watchman” upon the walls of Zion. 


This takes the precedence of all the duties that 


_ the sun’s rising. 
‘Wilbhave disappeared in the bri 
liberal interpretation of texts sup 


yorable to Orthedox opinions, an 
* what we deem sound and scriptural views, in the 


can be supposed to arise out of ecclesiastical rules 
orrelationship. To believe God speaking to us in 
his word, and‘ to robuke and oppose every voice, 
which dares to gainsay his truth, is of primary ob- 
ligation upon every man, whom he has appointed 
to catry his message of mercy to a fallen world. 
As an illustration of the downward course of er- 
ror, we quote from the ‘Christian Register,” the 
following laudatory notice of the growing affinity 


of Unitarianism and “‘New England Theolegy,” 


or, (in order to distinguish between the divines of 


New England, who still love the truth as held by 


their Puritan fathers, and those who are rejoicing 
in the ‘new light,” which has visited them,) 
what we call ‘New School Divinity.” The 
Christian Register” is a weekly paper published 
at Boston, and ‘‘devoted to Unitarian Christi- 
anity;” accordingly, it hails with pleasure ** the 
softening down of the harsh features of Calvin- 


« ism,” 80 palpably apparent in the publications of 


the “‘ New School,” and is only surprised that the 
bold renunciation of opinions and sentiments, which 
had procured for its editor and his friends the 
hateful appellation of ‘‘ heretics,” should be found 
in the pages of [nominal } Orthodoxy. In proof of 
this statement, the editor of the Register quotes 
three passages from the last number of the ‘ ‘Chris- 
tian Spectator,” which, instead of making the Scrip- 
tures the supreme judge in matters of doctrinal con- 
troversy, maintains that the ultimate appeal “must 
be made fo the bar of common sense.” ‘Thus, ac- 
cording to this oracle of our New School ‘divines, 
common sense is superior to the word of God it- 
self. Asevery man’s sense, be it common or un- 
common, is to him what /e deems ‘* common 
sense;”? so, by this convenient principle of inter- 
pretation,—this pliable judge of ‘‘ doctrinal ques- 
tions,”—a man may receive the Bible, or subscribe 
to any system of doctrines derived from the Bible, 
and yet hold and promulgate any opinions he may 
please, however inconsistent with his Bible or his 
creed, others may deem them;—for he escapes 
from all the “cramps ” of conscience and consis- 
tency, by making his ultimate appeal to the bar of 
his own fespected and liberal ‘‘ common sense: 

We shall only add, that the tenet of ‘‘ our hav- 
ing once all existed together in Adam,” in a phy- 
sical sense, and that of ‘physical depravity,” 
against which the ‘Christian Spectator ” flings the 
formidable decisions of ‘‘common sense,” are held 
by nobody that we know of, and have been held by 
none, as far as recollection of what we have read 
informs us, since the days of the learned Matthias 
Flacius, who held to something like ‘‘ physical 


depravity.” 


The Editor of the Register proceeds thus: 


¢We are sometimes disposed to think that the 
attacks of Liberal Christians on the doctrines of 
Orthodoxy might as well be spared, as any at- 
tempts to scatter,the darkness of night by hastening 
Only a little patience is needed, 
what we consider the shadows of the night 
htness of the mor- 
We have often called the attention of our | 
to the desertion of Orthodox doctrines, the 
to be fa- 

the defence of 


very bosom of Orthodoxy itself. We must confess 
our surprise to see sermon after sermon, tract af- 
ter tract, newspaper, magazine and review com- 
ing out boldly and exprxessly disclaiming opinions 
and sentiments, whith we and our friends have 


been called heretics for ancl to call in question; |- 
i 


sptited passages in 
ipturethat are presented by liberal commen- 
reason 


princi es of 


Or pg which in our re- | 


ving the,.same views of 


eemed as bad as: 
‘Ghfistian Spectator,’ which we 

su is the representative of Connecticut Or- 

| cho has a good deal of this, We have often 
fallen most unexpectedly on views quite in accor- 
dance with our own, in that work. There is a 
adftening- down of the harsh features of Calvinism, 
limpses of afpure sound theology, 
w nothing are good means in a good 


rejects the equally erroneous notion that by a co- 
venant to which 


ch | aged and suppressed 


me our warn represes v by such 
oneness, we.’ are “#ruly e, 
and are diterdily punished for his acts. you 
would satisfy yourself on this point, propose it to_ 
ahy common man, who has never be heard of 
it; explain it at large; and as you proceed 'to tell 
him ‘how ‘it has beén attempted to illustrate it, by 
supposing al} mankind to be living in the time of 
A », and **somehow cr other, to be growing out 
of him,” or to become deserving of death by mere 
representation; mark his look of pity, or sneer 
contempt, at such statements. And these are the 
men to try such doctrines. They judge impartial- 
é They have no system to defend, for which 
they are willing to sacrifice every thing that saves 
them from the character of idiots. * * * Itis 
a universal -decision of the common sense of man- 
kind, the holders of the theory in question not ex- 
cepted, that every man constitutes, in himself, an 
independent being, and by an unavoidable conse- 
uence, that he could never have been one with 
dam. For how is it possible that a being, now 
confessedly distinct from others, and that too In 
his very zature, should ever have been cne with 
another? He must change his nature, and be- 
coimé a different being, to be capable of such a 
union. Jf we ever were one with Adam, then we 
were not the beings we are now. Our constitu- 
ticn must-have been entirely different, to have 
rendered snch a connection possible or cenceiva- 
ble. Common sense then does decide, fully and 
unequivocally, that we, such beings as we now are, 
never were, and never could be, one with Adam.’ 


Again, the Christian Spectator applies 
common sense to making way with the doc- 
trine, which we learned in our childhood and 
have opposed ever since, that man hasa sinful 
nature. The Catechism and almost every Ortho- 
dox creed in Christendom to the contrary, not- 
withstanding, the Spectator declares, ens 

‘We have the highest authority for making 
common sense a judge in this matter; and let those 
who object, remember that they are objecting to 
the plain decisions of the Bible. What then is 
the dictate of common sense as tothe dcectrine of phy-s 
sical depravity? We find it in the practical 
conviction of all mankind. Whatever men’s 
philosophy may be there .is but one feeling 
on this subject all round the globe. There 
is nota man living, who does not practically be- 
lieve that all sin is voluntary. hatever his 
speculative faith may be, this is his real view of 
the subject. Deny 2s he may in theory, that all-sin 
is choice, he admits it in fractice. e acts on the 
supposition that nothing else is, or can be sin, ©1° 
sinful. The proof of thisis, that he never actu- 
ally feels remorse of conscience for any thing except 
a wrong choice or purpose. He may fretend tnat 
he blames himself for a sinful nature, with which 
he was created; but it is impossible in the nature 
of things, that he should, on that acccount, experi- 
ence real self-reproach. Does he, or cai he, con- 
sider it his fault, that he happened to be made 
just as he was? Had he been born with one limb 
shorter than its fellow, would he have counted him- 
self to blame for it? Is it the fault of a chair be- 
cause it was not made atable? Just as much as it 
is our fault that we have a sinful nature, if such be 
the fact, Take any sinner when convinced ofthe 
error of his ways, and is it the aggravation of his 
distress, or any part of it, that God made him with 
such a sinful nature? Is it not his own free choice 
or preference of evil courses for which he condemns 
himself? Does conscience, indeed, or is it pos- 
sible that it should, ever. take cognizance of an 
thing in us that is not voluntary? If not, then it is 
the frractical belief of mankind, that there canhe no 
sin, or sinfulness, except wrong voluntary action. 
This then is the decision of common sense.’ 

Some passages in the bible are thus explained. 
‘Ps, ii, 5. «I was shapen in iniquity,” &c. This 
language, we must remember, is not to be ** cut to 
the guick.”” We are not tu-** press every word to 
the utmost it will bear,” but to interpret it. as well 
as other passages, in accordarce with the plain dic- 
tates of commen sense. According to these dic- 
tates, David, in the embrvo state, could not have 
been literally fashioned or conceived in sin, as a 
state in which he then was, ora character which 
he then possessed, unless he was at the time an in- 
telligent, voluntary being. If he was not sucha 
being prior to his birth, then he was not a sinnes, 
nor sinful in any sense, before that peried; and 
this language, coming from the penof inspiration, 
cannot meanthathe was. Do you ask, then, what 
does it mean? We suppose it to mean that he de- 
rived from his pazents strong propensities to for- 
bidden good; in gratifying which, at a very early 
period, he hecame asinner. The passage admits 
of this interpretation, and it is in accordance with 
what we know to be true respecting the ‘nature of 
sin, and the original constitution ofthe mind. But 
to decide the question once for all. Ifthe pas- 
sage teaches native or physical depravity at all, it 
also teaches that it commences defore birth. But 
elsewhere we find it said, they go astray as soon 
as they be bern.” Ps. Iviii. 3. Two different pe- 
riods, then, are assigned for the commencement of 
depravity. Which is the true one, if either; or 
how shall these passages be reconciled at all, ex- 
cept by departing from the literal interpretation of 
at least one of them? 

‘We shall next examine the passage just quoted, 
Ps, lviii. 3.. This has been considered as proving, 
first, the fact of infantine depravity, and secondly, 
that it is mative, since infants cannot be supposed 
to commit actual sin. The words, the terms, em- 
ployed in this passage, do indeed appear very ex- 
plicit; that is, it is perfectly clear what they mean 
if literally understood. But because the literal 
meaning is obvious, is that therefore the real 
meaning? . If itis, then Christ is a true and pro- 
per vine, having branches, and bearing grapes: 
for he says expressly, ‘*I am the vine; ye are the 
branches:” these words are just as explicit as 
‘‘ from the womb,” and “as soon as they be born.” 
He who maintains the doctrine of innate or physi- 
cal depravity from the passage before us, must 
also yield to the catholic the doctrine of the real 
presence. ‘*Do you not strenuously insist,” the 
catholic might ask, ‘that the phrase ‘as soon as 
they be born,’ refers to the precise instant of birth, 
and that too, simply because such is the literal 
import of the language? And do you not believe 
thus, notwithstanding the decision of common 
sense to the contrary? Have you one rule of in- 
terpretation for one passage, and_ another for 
another? Nay, be consistent, and if you make 
men, literally, sinners from the womb, then believe 
that Christ literally gave, and still gives his body 
and blood to his disciples at his supper.” 

‘But if the literal meaning is not the real one, 

what is the frue one? We answer, this, that men 
are sinners at a very early period. This only ac- 
cords with common sense. Itis cutting the pas- 
sage to the quick, to make it mean that infants are 
sinners, or sinful, at the very first moment they 
breathe. Common sense, and the Bible likewise, 
do both most unequivocally decide that man is not 
a sinner, till he becomes a moral agent. Infants, 
then, unless they are moral agents, aye not sinners; 
nor does the passage before us teach that they 
are. The language is that of popular usuage, and 
is to be interpreted as such; not on the supposition 
that a philosopher or mathematician wrote it. In 
that case there would be at least an appearance 
of propriety in Interpreting every word strictly to 
the letter, let it make what sense it might. In 
short, the phrases, ‘‘ from the womb,” ‘‘as soon as 
they be born,” and ‘‘from the youth,” seem to 
mean just what we, in common usage, express by 
the phrase,-* from the very cradle,” i. e. ata very 
early—an indefinitely early period.” 
e are not disposed to add any thing of our 
own to the above reasoning, but would only inquire 
why*such views are.considered sound and orthodox 
when‘expressed in a Calvinistic publication, and are 
cried ont against as pernicious when urged by Uni- 
tarians? 


: THE PAST AND PRESENT. 
NO. II. 
My pledge must be redeemed. But before I 
gratify the ‘‘laudable curiosity” of those, whe 
wonder what kind of doctrines Ministefs, profess- 
edly Presbyterian, preached, which led directly 
to Armisgianism, Unitarianism, Shakerism and In- 
fidelity. I must mark the difference between cul- 
ble and meritorious inquiry. CurRtosity, I de- 
ne to be a strong inclination to look back upon the 
hast, to investigate the present, and to search into 
Geteriy. This inclination, when kept within the 
bounds of modesty, docility and purity, ought to be 
indulged. But that curiosity which is impertinent | 
—which seeks “‘ to be wise above what is written,” 
and happy in endless novelty, ought to be discour- 
by every s0u/ who desires to 
escape the snares of delasion, If Satan can trans- 


we never gave our assent, he be-| form himself into an angel of light, in form, and 
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| there must He some, points of 
strong resemblance between error and truth; but 

if it be true that the elect cannot be deceived, 

there must be some features of palpable difference- 

That some of the points of resemblance and fea- 
tures ‘of difference may be clearly seen, I remark: 
they both profess to have the same objects in view 
—they both claim the attention of the same class 
of beings—they both employ, to some extent, the 
same external means—they both express opinions 
by denial and affirmation—they both enlist in their 
service talents, zeal, and munificence;—and error 
often assumes the aspect and. costume of unusual 
sanctity. To speak with the eloquence of men 
and angels—to draw from the stores of extensive 
erudition—to give all earthly substance to feed the 
poor—to com sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte—to give up life itself rather than fail in an 
enterprise, are all the appropriate attainments, 
exertions and sacrifices of error!—What can the 
votaries of truth do more! Yet there must be some 
peculiar ‘tone in the voice of the Goop SHEPHERD 
to distinguish it from the voice of strangers. There 
must be some distinctive marks of truth by which 
it can be clearly contrasted with error. The in- 
cipient movements of error are concealed, cau- 
tious, cunning, equivocal. The promoters of error, 
creep in and lead captive, and **by good words and 
fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” 
When error becomes popular and is sustained by 
numbers, or wealth, the mask is sometimes thrown 
off—innovations are made and loudly advocated— 
bold measures are proposed and adopted, and 
thousands are suddenly hurried into scenes of de- 
lusion, bevond the verge of retreat. On the other 
hand, truth relies neither upon artifice, nor num- 
bers, nor wealth. The man who said tothe miser- 
able beggar, ‘*Silver and gold have I none,” felt 
certain of success by the power of truth. Whe- 
ther truth appears in Moses, when the magicians 
quailed before him, or in Elijah, when withstand- 
ing to the face hundreds upon hundreds of false pro- 
phets, or in Paul exposing and anathematizing those 
who had deluded the churches of Galatia, it always 
exhibits the same aspect, and speaks in the same 
‘tone—plain, uniform, open, honest, decisive. —Er- 
ror pleads for ** Faith according to common sense.”’ 
Truth contends for ‘* The faith once delivered to 
the saints.” Error rises high on the wings of everv 
wind of doctrine. Truth humblv rests upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets,” holc 
ing fast ** the form of sound words.” Error boasts 
loudly and frequently of her toils, her zeal, her 
sacrifices.—Truth modestly causes her light to 
shine, her fruits of righteousness to appear, by 
walking in the noiseless footsteps of nim ‘* who 
went about doing good.” 

_ Itis time, now, to redeem my pledge. Jn doing 
this, I intend to vindicate from aspersion, an 
important fact stated in my ‘* Four Propositions ” 
I said it was a matter of no surprise to me fhat the 
advocates of the American Home Missionary 
Society should propagate doctrines, at variance 
with the standards of the Presbyterian Church; 
and then gave a few specimens of doctrine, recent- 
ly taught, to which many others might have been 
added. This has been pronounced * an unfounded 

statement.” It has been called ‘*A list of insolated 

sentences, gathered during the experience of thir- 
ty .years and charged upon the American Home 

Missionary Society, without any relevancy to the 

oint. 

I will now give a narrative, which will make 
the ears of every Christian who hears it, tingle, 
ard the heart of every heretic in the Presby- 
terian Church, quake. 

About the year 1802, a glorious resival of reli- 
gion, then in a state of successful progress in the 
Presbyterian Churches, in the states of Kentucky, 
Ohio and Tennessee, was checked and disgraced 
vy the introduction of false doctrines, Those who 
introduced heresies intothe church at that time, 
for the sake of distinction, in this narrative, I shall 
call New Lights, and those who are propagating 
heresies mow, I shail denominate New School. 

The first material error advanced by the New 
Lights, was the denial of the covenant made with 
Adam. They said, God made Adam under acon- 
stitution—gave him a /aw—put his obedience to 
the test of acommandment. They would have it 
The denial of the cove- 


thinisters, in offearance, become the ministers 
righteousness, 


any thing but a covenant, 


nant made with Adam was so artfully concealed 


at first, and introduced with such caution and am- 
biguity that the orthodox perceived for a while 
nothing but a verbal difference, and when any 
complained, an affectionate appeal was made; 
** why, O why, dispute about words?” Butno soon- 
er did the New Lights gain numerical strength, 
and the current of excitement seem to run in their 
favour, than the usual caution was laid aside, and 
with triumph they affirmed that @ covenant made 
with Adam, had never been proven. The design 
of denying this covenant then became manifest. If 
there were no covenant, tnen ‘the guilt of Adam’s 
first sin was not imputed to his posterity.” His 
children sustained no other relation to him than 
**the child of the drunkard does to his profligate 
father.” Adam’s race became sinners according 
to **a natural constitution,” as ‘*a whelp becomes 
a lion.” ‘* Like begets its like.” Ina few years 
some of them carried their notions on this subject, 
so far as to suppose, that the children éf believiig 
parents, that is, if both parents were really in the 
New Light faith, would be born perfectly holy; 
and in the millenium, when faith would be strong, 
and holiness pure, and piety universal, no children 
would be conceived in sin, nor brought forth in in- 
iquity. ‘These are some of the speculations of the 
New Lights, which have been only surpassed by 
the recent heresies of the New School. I have, 
now, my eye upon three sermons, one in manuscript 
and two in print, all recent productions of new- 
school-men, and all contain speculations on the 
same subject. One contains the caution and cun- 
ning of a New Light, in his incipient movements, 
and spedks of a /aw, a command, a constitution, 
but not a word about a covenant made with Adam; 
and the language of our Confession of Faith is care- 
fully avoided. Another assumes a bolder tone, 
and plainly denies original sin. While the third 
rejects the manner of accounting for sin, on the 
principle of the constitution, that *‘like begets its 
like,” and roundly affirms that ** there is no sin but 
wnat is voluntary,” and that ‘‘a holy or unholy na- 
ture is impossible without knowledge, conscious- 
ness and volition.” And thus the errors of the 
New Lights are fairly eclipsed by the heresies of 
the New School. Yet these preachers are all 

called Presbyterians. ‘“IT'wo of them at least have 

publicly and solemnly adopted the Confession of' 
Faith. They all cry ‘‘ peace—the Church is in 

no danger.” ‘They complain of contention about 

words, when no essential principle is at stake. 

They talk of revivals of religion being promcted 


enemies to piety, those who expose their errurs 
by drawing aside the veil from their artifice! At 
a suitable time and place I should have no fear nor 
reluctance to name.these brethren; and now while 
I cast over their persons the mantle of conceal- 
ment and only expose their faults, am I not justi- 
fied by the example of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
who said, ‘‘I beseech you brethren, mark them 
who cause divisions and offences, contrary to 
the doctrine which you have learned, and avoid 
them?” J. L. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 
(From my Note-Book. ) 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CONFESSION OF PAITII. 


Subscription to articles of religion is the subject 
of a controversy of considerable standing and nge, 
in the established church of England; and is likely 
to become so in the Presbyterian church in this 
country. The difficulty of properly discussing a 
subject may arise from the fact, that it is too plain 
and self-evident to need discussion, as well as from 
its intricacy and obscurity. The difficulty in the 
present case, is of the former character, But the 
absurdities recklessness of noisy opposers, 
sometimes im upon us the seemingly needless 
task of proving by argument what is already self- 
evident. ~ 

It is the current sentiment of a restless and turbu- 
lent party in the Presbyterian church, that when a 
candidate for admission into the mimistry of our 
church, professes, ex animo, to adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith, he may, without exposing himself to 
ue charee of moral obliquity, put upon it Ais own 
conetruction—that he is not nd to receive it in 
any other sense than that which the grammatical 
construction of the language conveys to his own 
mind. I wish to be correct in stating this sentiment, 
as-my object is not to misrepresent, but to correct 
erroneous opinions and practices, 

No one is under any obligation to receive the 


Confession of Faith, in any sense, because the re- 


~ 


| 


this be the meanin 


by every ope to whomrits authority extends: and if 
of the sentiment in question, 
we are not disposed to combat it. But to this inter- 
pretation there is, and can be, no pretension. Is it 
true, then, that every Presbyterian minister is at 
liberty to adopt the Confession of Faith in the sense 
of his own construction of it? In considering a ques- 
tion so vitally connected with the first principles of 
ecclesiastical order, I must bespeak the patient and 
candid attention of the reader. 

It can not be denied, that in a country like this, 
a body of Christians have a right to associate and 
walk together on such principles as they may agree 
upon, not inconsistent with _— order. They 
have a right to agree and declare how they under- 
stand the Scriptures; in what manner they will 
have public preaching and polity conducted, for the 
edification of themselves and their children; to 
agree upon the plan of their own association; to 
determine upon what principles they will receive 
other members intotheir brotherhood; and to form 
a set of rules which will exclude from their body, 
those with whom they cannot walk in harmony.” 
Some men suppose, that they have a right to be ad- 
mitted into the Presbyterian Church, whether they 
can adopt her standards or not. It is this suppos- 
ed right to membership, that fosters the loose con- 
struction of the Confession so common at this day. 
And when an individual is refused, because he is 
not willing to walk with us on our own principles, 
he is very apt to be represented by himself and 
others as an ‘‘injured” ‘‘ persecuted man.” As 
well may a clergyman force himself upon a con- 
gregation which is wholly unwilling to receive him: 
And if this were not true, we would be at the 
mercy of all who might choose to oppress us. If 
a body of Christians are invested with the right 
above mentioned, (and who will deny it ?) they 
have the undoubted right to declare in what sense 
they require their own principles to be appre- 
— by applicants for admission into their 
It is the opinion of the Presbyterian Church in 
this country, that the framers of its Constitution, 
though they contemplated various shades of differ- 
ence in the form of holding a doctrine, have, ne- 
vertheless, made no provision for the reception of 
a man who denies, or explains away, a single doc- 
trine contained in the Confession. The Constitu- 
tion has laid down no particular form, in which it 
requires a doctrine to be held. But where differ- 
ent forms or modes exist, explanations should be 
given and weighed; and if the Presbytery (which 
is the only proper judge of the case,) be satisfied, 
that the applicant really holds each and every doc- 
trine of the Confession, he should. be admitted. 
There are indeed some explanations which entirely 
do away the doctrine professedly received; but of 
oe the Presbytery must judge, and act accord- 
ingly. 

This is well known to be the spirit of our Con- 
stitution, and to be the opinion of the great body of 
our Church. And Knowing this to be the case, is 
any one at liberty, in receiving the Confession asa 
test af his qualifications for admission to our body, 
to put upon it a different construction? Is any 
one of our number at liberty to hold any doctrine of 
our Confession, in a form, which, in the judgment 
of the Presbytery, amounts to a virtual denial of it? 
And is any Presbytery at liberty to put such a con- 
struction on the Confession, as, in the judgment of 
the Church, amounts toa denial of all, or any of 
its doctrines? We unhesitatingly answer in the 
negative. 

The transaction between a Presbytery and the 
individual whom it admits to membership, is a 
contract under the solemn sanction of ja virtual 
oath. Acontract is a mutual promise. Therule 
to govern contracts, as laid down by Paley, is this: 
—‘* That whatever is expected by one side, and 
known to be so expected by the other, is to be 
deemed a part, or condition, of the contract.” 
No argument is needed to show the operation of 
this rule on the case before us. Paley also lays 
down the following, as the sense in which a promise 
is to be interpreted, viz. ‘‘in the sense in which 
the promiser believed that the promisee accepted 
the promise.” Paley adds, that ‘*this will not dif- 
fer from the actual intention of the promiser, 
where the prowise is given without collusion or 
reserve: but we put the rule in the above form to 
exclude evasion in cases in which the popular 
meaning of a — and the strict grammatical 
signification of the words, differ; or in general, 
wherever the promiser attempts to make his es- 
cape through some ambiguity in the expressions 
which he used.” Had Paley been writing on the 
very case now before us, he could not have ex- 
pressed himself more to the point. 

The promise which every minister in our 
connexion has taken, especially that contain- 
ed in the answer to the sixth question, as ex- 
plained by the second of the formula, 'put to 
every candidate for ordination, is virtually a 
most solemn oath. A Christian professes to 
regard himself as much bound by a promise as 
anoath. It therefore, becomes a question of some 
moment in the present discussion, in what sense 
are oaths to be interpreted ? ‘To this question Pa- 
ley gives an answer, which accords with the com- 
mon sentiment of mankind. He says, ‘‘it is mani- 
fest they must be interpreted and performed in the 
sense in which the imposer intends them; other- 
wise they afford no wena | tohim. And this is 
the meaning and reason of the rule ‘jurare in ani- 
mum impfonentis,’?” ‘The same principle is laid 
down by Gisborne, a celebrated ethical writer, in 
his werk entitled ** An Inquiry into the duties of 
men.” At page 55, he says, ** The import of an 
oath is to be collected from the known will of the 
imposer. It is the sense in which the imposer of 
an oath is conceived by him who takes it, to de- 
sign it to be understood, that regulates the obliga- 
tions imposed by it.” 

Dr. Miller of Princeton, in his celebrated intro- 
ductory lecture on creeds and confessions, page 70, 
maintains, that if witnesses and jurors were to re- 
gard themselves as not bound by their oaths to 
speak the truth, and the judge were to admit them 
to their oaths with a similar understanding, that 
the jurors and witnesses would be guilty of perjury, 
an‘ the judge himself of subornation of perjury. 
he intention of the parties, in all transactions 
among men is what must be regarded: and for the 
due observance of this prinesiple, the municipal 
law has made ample provisions, as the books and 
reported cases abundantly testify. 

n what sense, then, ought the adoption of our 
Confession of Faith to be interpreted ?—in that of 
the Church, or of the individual who adopts it ? 
The New School Presbyterians are assiduously in- 
culcating the doctrine, that the adoption is to be 
interpreted in the sense of him who adopts it: b 
which means they evade the charge of an insin- 


by their doctrines, and denounce as slanderers and | cere and dishonest profession to receive, ex animo, 


a Confession, many of whose doctrines they wholl 

reject or explain away. I still choose to denomi- 
nate this party ‘* New School,” and reject, and 
hope every Presbyterian will reject, with a disdain 
due to the source from which it emanates, the ap- 
pellation of **High Church.” It is well known 
that the sympathies of the Presbyterian commu- 
nity are enlisted with the Low and against the 
High Church party of the Episcopal Church: and 
I cannot otherwise regard the attempt to fasten 
upon us a designation so offensive to our commu- 
nity, than as an unworthy artifice to awaken popu- 
lar prejudices against a cause, which cannot other- 


| wise be successfully attacked; and as descending 


from the dignity and manly candour of a Christian 
to the cunning craftiness of this world. But to re- 
turn.—The New School are earnestly pleading 
for the of liberty of interpreting their adoption of 
the Confession of Faith, in such a manner as to 
sanction their departure from the doctrines which 
it teaches. But such an interpretation is mani- 
festly at variance with all the principles which 
regulate contracts, promises, and oaths, as we have 
already seen. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, in his *In- 
troductory Lecture,” already quoted, speaking on 
this very point, holds the following strong language, 
‘* For my self, I know of notransaction in which in- 
sincerity is more justly chargeable with the dreadful 
sin of lying to the Holy Ghost ; but, I see not that 
here, insincerity, concealment, double dealing, and 
mental reservation, are, to say the least, guite as 
mean and base as they can be in the transactions of 
social and civil life.” : 

But what isthe rule in this case? Paley says 
that subscription to articles of religion is governed 
by the same rule of interpretation asoaths; “which 
rule is azimusimpfonentis. ‘The inquiry, therefore, 
concerning subscription will be, quis imposuit, et 
guo animo.” 

Gisborne, above quoted, says, ‘*In subscribing 
the thirty nine articles, the intention of the authori- 
ty. which prescribes subscription,’is to be satisfied.” 
‘*The point, therefore, which the candidate for 
orders has to decide, is the nature of the sub- 


scription which will satisfy the intention of the 


striction’ which it imposes, are voduntari 


islature existing at the time, (which is the 

that imposes the subsc 
w to ascertain what engagements that Legis- 
lature deems the subscriber of the article to con- 
tract, and what, if any, is the latitude of interpre- 
tation which it allows,” : 

Dr, Magee, the author of a work on the atone- 

ment, says, ‘‘It can not, I think, be reasonably de- 
nied, that he, (Paley, ) proposes the true frrincifile 
of interpretation.” He, however, together with 
Gisborne above quoted, entirely disapproves of Pa- 
ley’s loose application of the rule. 
- It is remarkable to observe how closely the New 
School Presbyterians imitate the Latitudinarians 
of the English Church, in their evasive interpreta- 
tion of subscription to articles of religion. 

Mr. Fellowes, a gentleman of the latter charac- 
ter, says that each one ought, according to his own 
private interpretation, receive, or reject, or modify 
the doctrines set forth in the articles which he sub- 
scribes, The Bishop of Lincoln, on the other 
hand, contends thus, 

“I do willingly, and ex animo subscribe to the thirty nine 
articles of the Church of England, is the indispensable form 
of subscription ; and therefore it behoves every one, before 
he offers himself a candidate for holy orders to peruse care- 
fully the Articles of our Church, and to compare them with 
the written word of God. Ifupon mature examination he be- 
lievess them to be authorized by Scripture, he may conscien- 
tiously subscribe them; but if, on the contrary, he thinks 
that he sees reason to dissent from any of the doctrines as- 
serted in them, no hope of emolument or honour, no dread 
of inconvenience or disappointment, should induce him to 
express his solemn assent to propositions, which, in fact, he 
does$ not believe.”—( Bishop of Lincoln’s Elements., &c. 
vol. ii. p. 567.) 

A writer inthe English Established Church calls 
the'thirty-nine articles, thirty-nine popes; evidently 
manifesting a restiveness under their restraint. 
Some of the New School have complained that the 
Confession is a ‘* frame work,” which restrains the. 
march of mind in its discoveries of original truths. 
~ writer in the English established Church argues 
thus:— 


“The true meaning of the articles is not be collected from 
the articles themselves, but from the sense of the clergy at 
large; who, it is affirmed, ‘‘may put any construction upon 
them that they think best:” that, “‘ according to that con- 
struction, the articles may, and ought to be subscribed: ”’ 
and that he, who thus subscribes them, inasmuch as he 
maintains a unity of doctrine with the majority of his breth- 
ren, “is a better friend to the Church of England, than he 
is, who may subscribe the articles in a sense more agreeable 
to the letter,” &c. 


How confidently do some appeal to the general 
prevalence of certain views in our Church, at va- 
riance with her standards, as a sanction of the 
sense in which they have adopted the confession! 
— point, Dr. Magee very justly remarks, 
tha 


“This however turns out, in the conclusion, to be after all, 
but a convenient mode of rendering the whole dependant 
upon the judgment of the very individual, who thus modest- 
ly disclaims its exercise. For, since all is now to be decided 
by the suffrage of the clergy, and since there is no practica- 
ble contrivance whereby this suffrage can be numerically 
collected, the sense of the majority must, of course, be pre- 
cisely that which each individual may conceive it to be.” 


Dr. Miller, in his introductory lecture, says, 
‘* that subscription to articles of faith is a weighty 
transaction, which really means what it professes 
to mean: that no man is at liberty to subscribe ar- 
ticles which he does not truly and fully believe: 
and that, in subscribing, he brings himself under a 
solemn covenant engagement to the Church which 
he enters, to walk with it ‘in the unity of faith,’ 
and ‘in the bond of peace and love.’ If he cannot 
do this Aonestly, let him not profess to do it at all. 
I see not but, that here, insincerity, concealment, 
double dealing, and mental reservation, are, to say 
the least, quite as mean and base as they can be in 
the transactions of social and civil life.” This same 
writer observes, in relation to the English estab- 
lished Church, that 


““Chiefly by the influence of Archbishop Laud, and his 
creatures, Arminianism was gradually and guardedly 
brought in, in consequence of which the faithful application 
of the thirty-nine articles, as a test of orthodoxy, and of ad- 
mission to the ministry, was discontinued. The articles con- 
tinued to speak as before, and to be solemnly subscribed; but 
the spirit of the administration under them was no longer the 
same. It became predominantly Arminian. We may truly 
say, then, that the Creed of the church of England continued 
to operate effectually as a bond of union, and a barrier 
against the encroachments of heresy, as long as it is conti- 
nued to be faithfully applied, agpectt to its known original 


dered at?’ As well might we wonder that a medicine, when 
its use was Jaid aside, should no longer heal. 

‘“The very same representation, in substance, ma 
be made concerning the church of Scotland. Her pre-emi- 
nently excellent Creed was the means, under God, of keep- 
ing her united and pure, as long as that Creed continued to 
be honestly employed as a test, according to its true intent 
and spirit. When this ceased to be the case, it would have 
been strange, indecd, if the state of things had remained as 
before: It did not soremain. With lax and dishonest sub- 
scription, heresy came in:—at first, with reserve and caution, 
but afterwards more openly.” 


The truth of the position which we have been 
endeavouring to maintain, will appear from a con- 
sideration of the object which all articles of faith 
are designed to secure. In all cases, they were 
designed as a TEST, by means of which a man’s 
faith might be known. They are used by a body 
of Christians as a test cf every candidate for ad- 
mission to that body. But if every candidate is at 
liberty to disregard the sense in which that body 
receives the articles, and to put upon them any 
construction which he may conceive them to bear, 
they are no longer a fest. A creed does not merely 
declare that we receive the Scriptures, but it de- 
clares in what sense, and how we understand them. 
Dr. Miller, (ut sufra,) speaking of the origin and 
necessity of creeds, says: 


‘‘ Even in the days of the apostles, when all their inspira- 
tion and all their miraculous powers, were insufficient to de- 
ter heretics from spreading their poison;—men, calling them- 
selves christians, and a to preach the religion of 
Christ, perverted his truth, and brought “ another gospel,” 
which He had not taught. In this exigency, how did the 
churches proceed? An inspired apostle directed them not to 
be contented with a genera) profession of belief in the reli- 
gion of Christ on the part of those who came to them as 
christian teachers; but to examine andtry them, and to ascer- 
tain whether their teaching were agreeable to the “form of 
sound words” which they had been taught by him: and he adds 
with awful solemnity—‘“ If any man bring any other gospel 
unto you than that ye received, let him be accuRsED.”’ 
Here was, in effect, an instance, and that by Divine war- 
rant, of employing a CREED as a test of orthodoxy: that is, 
men making a general profession of christianity, are express- 
ly directed by an inspired apostle, to be BROUGHT TO THE 
TEST, IN WHAT SENSE THEY UNDERSTOOD THAT GOSPEL 

of which in general terms, they declared their reception, and 
how they explained its leading doctrines.” 


Might not a Socinian adopt the Confession of our 
Church as a system of doctrine, &c. provided he 
were to put his own construction upon it ? In what 
other way can they possibly receive the Bible? 
And yet Socinians, equally with Calvinists, will 
profess, ex animo, to receive the Bible. Arius 
himself, when arraigned before the council of Nice, 
in the fourth century, professed his belief in all the 
doctrines of the Bible. But when the members of 
the council wished to know in what sense he under- 
stood the language in which these doctrines were 
expressed, he discovered a disposition to evade and 
equivocate. He was willing to receive any expres- 
sion in relation to the divinity of Christ and the 
atonement, that could be selected from the Scrip- 
tures, because he put upon them his own construc- 
tion; and it was only by means of a creed which he 
was called upon to adopt as atest of his belief, 
that the members of the Council were satisfied that 
he was aheretic. But of what avail would that 
test have been, had Arius been permitted to put 
upon it his own construction? For he might have 
construed two things to be the same, which are 
diametrically opposite. 
In answering the questions put to candidates for 
ordination as well as all other questions, special re- 
gard should be had to the sense in which the ques- 
tion is understood by the propounder. For this we 
have divine authority. When the Jews asked 
John the Baptist, ‘‘ art thou Elias?” he answered 
**T am not.” Whereas in Mat. xi. 14. our, Sa- 
viour says, ‘* This, (namely John the Baptist, is 
Elias, which was for to come.” Here is an appa- 
rent contradiction; John denying, and the Saviour 
affirming, that he was Elias. But there is no real con- 
tradiction. Johnanswered the inquiry of the Jews on 
the very principle for which we contend; name-. 
, according to their intention and understanding of 
the question. They asked him if he was Elias, 
meaning Elijah the Prophet, called the Tishbite, 
who lived in Ahab’s time. According to the un- 
derstanding of the question, John’s. answer was 
perfectly correct. But John was the Elias which 
was to come, the hg ome Elijah, ken of in 
Malachi, iv. 5. And therefore, our Savicur’s de- 
claration was perfectlytrue, But this is not the 
prophet Elijah, the Tishbite, as the Jews suppos- 
ed. John’s answer, therefore, was honest and sin- 
cere. Again, when our Saviour met a man that 


ription:) “In other | sinned, 


purport. When it ceased to be thus applied, it ceased to | —the old Confession of 
produce its wonted effect. But can this be reasonably won- | tended to be. 


was born blind, his disciples asked him who had 
this man or he was _borh 


blind? Our Saviour answered, that neither had 
this man sinned nor his ts. But it is.a fact 


that they both had sinn But thé 
mediate consequence and punishment of some'sin 
which the individual himself had committed in 
some pre-existent state, or of some sin committed 
by his parents? According to this sense of the 
question, which our Savionr knew to be the one 
intended by the disciples, he very correctly an- 
swered ashe did. Questions, therefore, should be 
answered in the sense of him who asks them; oth- 
erwise we Convey false ideas, and make erroneous 
Phen be dividual that he will 

en an indivi swears that he 
the Constitution of the United -States, eke ok 
liberty to put his own construction upon it, or is he 
bound to receive it in the sense of the authority 
which imposes the oath?. Every American citi- 
zen can answer for himself. When an incumbent 
of the Hollis professorship in the university of Cam- 
bridge, swears that he will perform the conditions 
on which it is suspended, is he at liberty to con- 
strue those conditions according to his own views 
orthodoxy, or according to those of the founder 


understanding of the condition shall it be explain- 
_ed,—that of the incumbent or the founder? How 
would every civil court in the land decide 
point ? 
Suppose A. should bequeath $20,000 in 
B. to be used for the of 
stitutions and principles, and B. should expend the 
whole, or part of it, in the support of heretical in- 
stitutions, and ecclesiastical disorder, would B. be 
chargeable with a breach of trust?’ In whose sense 
of the word ‘‘orthodox,” would the trust be ex- 
a and supported by the civil court? Is B, at 
iberty to put his own construction upon the nature 
of the trust? When a presbytery ordains a man 
and commissions him to preach orthodoxy, is he at 
liberty to disregard the Présbytery’s understanding 
of the term, and to adopt his own, though he knows 
it to be different? pa a man should devise 
property, on conditicn that the devisee receive and 
adopt, ex animo, the confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian church; whose understanding of the 
Confession of Faith would be the guide of the court 
in explaining the devise? Would the intention of 
the devisor be regarded and carried into effect, or 
would the evasive interpretation of the devisee. 
with all his mental reservations, be viewed as the 
proper understanding of the condition? It does not 
require a learned civilian to answer these enquiries. 
nless, therefore, we are at liberty to make the 

confession a nullity, we must be governed, in our 
adoption of it, by the rules and principles, which 
we have attempted to set forth in this essay, - 


To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 
RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE PRESBYTERY OF NORTHUMBERLAND- 


Northumberland, Pa. Oct, 11, 1831. 

_ Dear brother,—I have much pleasure in comply- 
ing with an order of the Northumberland Presby : 
tery, recently met at Pine Creek Church, directing 
me to forward to you, for publication, the accompa- 
nying preamble and resolutions. The resolutions 
which relate to doctrinal matters were passed uns- 
nimously, If it were: otherwise, there was no hc- 
nest and manly negative heard. The fourth and 
sixth resolutions were opposed by two members— 
the former, because it bears hard on some reve- 
rend fathers and brethren whoare, or wish to bees- 
teemed, orthodox—the latter, on the ground of 
unconstitutionality. In addition, I would observe 
that no honest New-Schoolman could possibly vote 
in favour of the resolutions which passed nem. con, 
as both the language in which they are expressed, 
and the design of their author, as well as the inten- 
tion of the Presbytery, are so obvious. 

, For one I rejoice in the stand you have taken, and 
hope you will not flinch inthe least, There isnothing 
which the opposite party are more anxious for than 
peace—that they may go on to insinuate their 
heresies until they are able to make us an 

rey. War is our duty. Sound the alarm louder 
and louder, and gather all the forces you can for 
the battle. Leave no honourable means untried 
to vanquish, and establish peace on a durable basis 
aith as it ie and was in- 
My heart is encouraged more and 
more every day as to the final result, But if it 
should be otherwise, we will leave the field in pos- 


Y | session of truth and a good conscience, 


Yours &c. William R. Smith. 
THE CRISIS, 


Whereas it cannot, and ought not any longer to 
be concealed, that doctrines and principles are in- 
culcated, by a party in our own Church detrimen- 
tal to her interests, and tending as we conceive, to 
her destruction; and, convinced that indifference 
is criminal and highly injurious, as well as open or 
insidious hostility, and only calculated to encour- 
age the evils which exist, and, also believing, that 
the strongest declarations and determinations. on 
our part are demanded, and that they can only 
hasten the results which will finally come if we 
should be silent and passive; but still believing 
that a firm and decided stand, by the faithful ad- 
herents to our Church, may havea salutary influ- 
ence on timid minds, who are still sound in the 
faith, may arrest others, and not be altogether lost 
on those who are working as we believe, the des- 
truction of the real Presbyterian interests,—in fine, 
seriously {hoping that the alarm which has justly 
been given, but too long delayed, and which ought 
to be reiterated by every Synod and Presbytery, 
and sound member of our Church in the whole 
land—may arouse the churches to a sight and 
sense of their imminent danger, and awaken all 
their energies, and bring forth their best exertions 
to stop the desolating flood of error, and lead to 
such results as shall secure and perpetuate our 
Zion on her old foundations:—we,—as a Presby- 
tery, from a sense of duty, as well as from the - 
binding nature of our vows as ministers continuing 
in the Presbyterian Church—feel constrained, at 
this important crisis, to - our testimony against 
the evils which prevail, and in favour of the 
Church of our Fathers, as embraced in the follow- | 
ing resolutions: viz. | 
1. Resolved, That we explicitly avow our cor- 


-dial approbation of the doctrines and principles of - 


the Presbyterian Church, as taught in her stand- 
ards, in the sense in which they have always been 


terians. 

2. Resolved, That we consider the dectrinal in- 
novations of those who are popularly called Hop- 
kinsians, and more recently New School men, as - 
militating against the obvious, intended, and always 
understood and received views, on those points, of 
genuine Presbyterians, and which are so plainly 
contained in our Confession of Faith,and Larger and. 
Shorter Catechisms. 

3. Resolved, That we consider it highly wrong 
—to be hypocrisy, if not perjury—for men in the 
character of ministers, to receive doctrines in any 
sense differing from that in which they are plainly 
conveyed, and have always been understood, 


Church in which they minister; and farther, that. 
it is the most downright imposition on eommon 
sense, as well as the violation of common honesty, 
to put constructions on them accordant to their. 
prejudices and wishes. | 

4. Resolved, That however desirable 
and however we may not impugn the motives 
those who wish for it; yet, we do honestly think, - 
that those, who under the ostensible motive of 


“| securing peace, observe a neutrality, doa serious 
injury to the Presbyterian cause: but, as many of: 


them have lost their original character in counte- 
nancing and supporting the New School side, and 


conduct as inconsistent, and dan 
5. Resolved, That it is the duty 


against the encroachments of her adversaries; and, 
that, therefore, we will heartily join with 


sures which may be deemed necessa 
complishment of these purposes: : 
give an earnest of this pledge’in our own example 
on his theological views who, shall come from 


6. Resolved, That, as the Board of Missions are 
liable to be imposed on in employing missionaries, 
those, who 


be at or near the time of its sessions; 


3 


of the question was this. Was this. blindness the im. 


If one condition be, that the incumbent shall lec- | 
ture on the divinity of Christ; according to whose . 


understood by candid and conscientious Presby- . 


which give ’a real and distinctive character to the . | 


peace is, 


have even become the ridicplers and the foes of 
the orthodox, we feel bound to protest against their 


as: 
this Presby- 
tery to use every proper means in their power to. 

reserve our Church from ruin, and to guard | 


our” 
brethren, throughout the land, in any and all mea- - 
for the ac~ 
b , 


—be it farther, resolved, that we will consider it = 
an imperious duty to examine any and every man : 
ther Presbytery. seeking admission into our body, _ 


hereafter come within. our bounds in ~ 
that character, must apply to.fhe 


not suit to make the application to Presbytery, a 
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“THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


| _ ‘by tiiis seasonable Essay, to understand the subject 


. the testimony.of brethren as respectable, as pious, 


 ¢o-be')profoundly ignorant ‘of the matter, yet ab- 
- @glanderers2& we do not, on the other hand, think 
Dring eames before the public. The public is 


ws Dut that, if the 
al; the rest of the 
et at con- 


‘ERE PRESBYTERIAN. . | | 


» 
f 


of this proposition, we most cordially assent. They 
should be the subjects of ecclesiastical discipline; 
siastical courts, it would be dctum agere, a ;work of 


of | Pure supererogation to criminate them in the co- 


lumns of a periodical. We also cordially assent to 


and | the negative clause of the proposition, that ‘‘erro- 


their lexing, and 

tified with the success 
efforts; sym ze Wi 

cutior ‘andl wish em with all 


‘Fhat ministers and sessions be 
‘forcing on heads of families the im- 
ing abd studying the Confession 

the vital ey. of their pro- 
herter Catechism for their children, 

of their duty by 
Sebbath to recite, instruc m 
from it;: pak ministers and elders attend to 
this duty in their churches or other convenient 


‘10, Resotoed; bed*That we recommend to the patron- 

of churches; the Christian Advocate edited 
the venerable Doctor Green, and eminently 
toserve the interests of Presbyterianism, 

‘well..as adyance the general cause of Christ ; 
tnd also the Presbyterian a weekly religious paper 
published in ‘Philadelphia, which ably-sustains its 
namé; and dught to be widely known and circulat- 
ed, and>particularly should be found in the house 
of every Presbyterian within the bounds of our 


11. Resolved: That the Editor of the Presby- 
terfan be requested the foregoing reso- 
and 


tations for so doing, receive the 
thanks of this Presbytery. 


WEDNESDAY, Ocrosrr 19, 1831. 


Agente.—As we have omitted our 
agent-list this week, we give here a list of those 
who liave recently engaged to act for us, and to 
whom, with our other friends who favour us with 
their services, we tender our grateful acknowledge- 


N.Y. Mr, John Matthews.—New- 
urgh, NW. ¥. Mr. Daniel Farrington. — Buffalo, 
Mr. B: Moorhead.— York, U. 
Harrit.— Tbronto, U. C. Rev. A. Bell. 


Subscription to the Confession of Faith.—Our 
padera will find this subject ably treated of, and 
‘set in its proper light, in some of the preceding 
‘columns, We hope that many will be enabled 


‘thoroughly, and to make up their minds upon it, so 
-as not to be carried away into those lax, and we 
-would add, wicked and pernicious notions of the 
obligation incurred by subscription to articles of 
Faith, or its equivalent, solemn adoption of such 
farticles, at ordination, which are too current in 
these ominoustimes. The doctrine now maintain- 
di by the unsound in faith, upon this subject, and 
exposed in this Essay, is unworthy of a Christian, 
and would meakée'a Jesuit blush. 


= The progress of error.—A very instructive and 
seasonable lesson in relation to the manner in 
which error performs the incipient stages of its 
march, may be gathered from the conclusion of the 
third letter ‘on the introduction and progress 
of Unitarianism in New England,” which our 
readers will find on the last page of this paper. The 
quettation from Dr. Mather, in a note, is most strik- 
ing. “*Corruptione will grow,” says he, ‘upon this 
dand—and they will gain BY SILENCE. It will be so 
invidious to speak of them, that no man will dare 
tb do it, and the fate of Amyclz, (mind, by silence, ) 
will come upon this land.” 


_ The Preebytery of Northumberiand.—We ho- 
nour thia Presbytery for the decided stand which 
they have taken, in the present critical situation of 
the Church; when to be honest is proscribed as 
tyrannical,” and to be faithful to the doctrines of 
our standards, is denominated “‘ bigotry.” We re- 
commesdatie Resolutions passed by that respected 
body, at its recent sessions, and published in this 
paper, to the earnest attention of every friend of 
the Presbyterian Church. ‘We have taken the 

rty to publish the letter, which accompanied 
esglutions; hoping that our worthy brother 
, raGn.our freedom in this, for the sake of the 
pleasune, which 'will give to kindred’ spirits 
among U8;-who,: we are persuaded, would lay their 
heads upen the block, or give their bodies to the 
flames, as the fathers.of our Church did before 
them, rather than betray the truth and cause of 
r.once suffering, and.now exalted Redeemer. 


~ 


— 


To whom it may concern.—We have, for some 
time, silently witnessed a succession of attempts to 
tend us into pera in order that in- 
dividual prejadices and private feelings may be en- 
listed against us, and the odium increased, which | 
our opponents in the “present controversy, would 
heap upon us. Among these attempts, whether 
ofiginating ‘in artifice, or in honest, but blundering 
thoughtlessness, we: presume not to determine, 
none is-more usual -than that of challenging us to 
produce the: names, of th to whom allusion is 
made by our ¥arious correspondents, when writing 
of the errors and corrpptions-which have invaded 
the Presbyterian Church. Could we see any good 
reason for bandying names about,—if such a course 
would really subserve the cause of truth, and pro- 
duce.the purification of the sanctuary,—vwe trust, 
that we have not so much fear of man, or s¢. little 
fear of God, as would cause us to shrink from evi- 
dent, though disagreeable duty. But every good 
reason opposes such a course, and suggests that 
‘which we have been pursuing. While it is neces- 
sary that the Church should be informed of the fact 
that errors in doctrine and discipline exist within 
its sacred enclosure; and while we think it our duty 
to give it that information, grounded on 


ag konourable, as conscientious, and in every point 
of view, as worthy of credit as those, who professing 


‘ surflly presume to brand them with the name of 
that we are required by any law, divine.or human, 


not numbered among the judicatories of our Church; 
it has fo Voice, no authority—it claims none—in 
our councils, Why thenarraign A. B. or C. before 
a ber which possesses no jurisdiction in his case? 
It will be urged in reply—it Aaz been urged—that 
should be charged and tried 


neous brethren are not to be criminated in a public 
Journal,” under this ‘provision, viz, that church ju- 
dicatories do their duty; and then there will be no 
erroneous brethren left in the Church for a public 
Journal to criminate. 

But if the Church, or portions of it, be negligent, 
and suffer errors to be proclaimed, and abuses to 
grow, until becoming accustomed to thena, they can 
see and hear of them without abhorrence and alarm; 
is their supineness a sufficient reason for universal 
silence on the subject? Is their sinful neglect an 
available apology to conscience for our negligence? 
Is their indifference to the cause of truth, a plea 
that, in the day of final judgment, will sustain those 
who saw, abhorred and lamented the evil, and yet 
were silent? Is it not evident, that a Church may 
imperceptibly be brought into a state of imminent 
danger, by the ingress of error and its prevalence 
and toleration in some parts of it; while other parts 
may be, at the time, comparatively pure? And 
while it is not the business, or indeed the right, or 
in the power, of members of the Jess infected por 
tion of the Church to enter into the jadicatories of 
the other, and produce names, and table charges, 
—is it, in such circumstances, acrime,—isit ‘‘slan- 
der”—to state to the Church at large, through the 
columns of a periodical, the general fact, that errors 
of a certain description have found admission into 
its bosom, and threaten its existence? 

If any thing more is necessary to vindicate the 

course which we have been pursuing, we would re- 
fer to what is said, on this subject, in an article from 
the ‘*Standard,” on our last page, under the cap- 
tion of ‘* Heresies and Divisions in the Church.” 
It is rather surprising, that they whose preten- 
sions to superabundant liberality and charity, are 
not small, should have so little of these amiable 
qualities to spare upon that portion of their brethren, 
whose conscientious sense of duty impels them to 
stand up in behalf of the doctrines and institutions 
of the Presbyterian Church; while they have so 
much to bestow upon men who impugn those doc- 
trines, and who are using their influence and their 
efforts to pervert those institutions. Whatever the 
latter do, or say, is right, or may be resolved into 
right motives; but the fidelity of the f:rmer to their 
vows, to the Church, to the truth, and totheir God, 
is *‘party spirit,” “bigotry,” “high churchism,” or 
in a word, any thing that can render them odious 
in the eyes of the Church, and of the world. It is 
our consolation, that the Saviour in whom we trust, 
is also King in Zion. It may be his purpose to 
chastise us for our past remissness; and for the ful- 
filment of his own wise purposes, he may permit 
error and its advocates to gain a temporary ascend- 
ancy. But we rejoice in the thought that truth and 
genuine godliness will ultimately prevail:—and we 
also rejoice in the hope, that many of those bre- 
thren who are now “‘lifting up the heel” against us, 
will ere long see their error, and return and unite 
with us in cleansing the sanctuary from those per- 
nicious tenets and practices, which, if not resisted, 
would lay waste God’s heritage, and leave number- 
less souls to perish in delusion, 


Dr. Green and his assailants.—Our readers are 
all acquainted with the fact, that the venerable 
‘Dr. Green has, for some time past been communi- 
cating, in the Curistian Apvocare, his views of 
*“*the present state of the Presbyterian Church.” 
They will accordingly expect, as a natural effect, 
that attempts will be made to counteract, as much 
possible, the impression which his views are calcu- 
lated to make upon the churches. Were it our bu- 
siness we could select from these attacks, (which 
are so conducted, as to convey by implication or in- 
sinuation, to the mind of strangers, a mean opinion 
of his intellect or of his character,) some curious 


has been called the argumentum ab invidia duc- 
tum, But we forbear. A generous hearted bro- 
ther interposes to blunt or turn aside the shafts 
which are aimed at this aged servant of God, who 
walks among us as the surviving representative of 
apast and nobler generation. Our purpose in 
bringing the subject before our readers, here, is 
simply to direct their attention to the following note, 
extracted from the Christian Advocate of the pre- 
sent month. It may be proper to observe, that the 
note which we copy, is appended to No. IV. of the 
series of Essays ‘‘on the present state of the Pres- 
byterian Church.” With this explanation we 
leave it to speak for itself. 


**Since writing the above, we haveseen Dr. Be- 
man’s ‘* Review and Vindication, No. I.”’ We re-' 
mark, that when we commenced the series of pa- 
pers, of which the foregoing is a part, we supposed 
it not improbable, that we should meet with some- 
thing very like what we have begun to receive— 
strictures and assertions, intended to implicate cha- 
racter, fute our opinions, and invalidate our 
And we that we*would not 

ve turned from our general purpose, by any thin 

of this kind—with the that if 
should be convinced that we had committed an er- 
ror, we should correct it with as little Gelay as possi- 
ble. We have seen nothing as yet to correct; and 
shall therefore only say farther, at present, that it 
has always been our intention to reply in due time, 
if others should not do it previously, to every thing 
militating with our views and reasonings, that 
should appear plausible in statement or temperate 
in.argument; and to treat every thing of a different 
with silent neglect.’ 


Ordination of Missionaries. —When young men 
of solid piety, good understanding, and sound at- 
tainments, are going as Missionaries to foreign sta- 
tions, or to stations in this country, where they are 
far from the occasional visits and assistance of or- 
}dained Ministers, and beyond the bounds of our 
Presbyteries, there may be a propriety in ordain- 
ing them, that they may be furnished with due 
authority by the Church, to meet the wants of the 
distant and the destitute. But, when young men 
aré sent into the Western States, where, in cases of 
necessity, the licensed preacher can obtain, with- 
‘out very great difficulty, or even with slight incon- 
venience, the assistance of ordained brethren, to 
administer the sacraments, or organize Churches; 
and ‘where the missionary-licentiate can, with all 
convenience, be under the care of a Presbytery, 
and Bé¥ordajned, by that Presbytery, in a regular 
and constitutional manner: we cannot approve, but 
must condemn, as hostile to the spirit, if not to the 
lettef, of our Constitution, and inauspicious to the 
purity and peace of the Church, the ordaining and 
sending out men who have just issued from the lec- 


ture-room, under such circumstanges. We have 


an account, in the last. N. Y. Evangelist, of the or- 
dination‘6f no fewer than ten young men.at once, 
all except one from the /ast class of graduates from 
the Seminary at Andover. This was done.by the 
Third Presbytery of Néw York; and the Home 
Missionary Society sends these young Evangelists, 
not to the Indians, or out of the bounds of the Pres- 


4 

| 
‘ 


byteriam, Churchbut to the States of Ohio, Ken- 


> 


; | To the first clause | 


specimens of that argument, which in in past ages | Po 


their credentials, to join Western Presbyteries, 

and by their influence, increase the evils, against 

which we consider it our duty to contend. We 
would not be understood as impeaching the ortho- 

doxy of the ten Evangelists zow sent forth. We 
profess an entire igaorance of their character.. 
They may be good and sound men; and they may 
be the reverse. . We do not contend against men, 

but against princifiles, and against the advocates 
and vindicators of principles, which are more or 
less opposed to truth and order and holiness in the 

Church. But we must be pardoned, if we have 

our fears, and if we say that we have them, when 

we see Andover furnishing men, the third Presby- 

tery of New York ordaining them, and the JAmeri- 

can Home Missionary Society locating them, with- 

in the bounds of our Western Presbyteries. 


Prison Discifline.—We intended to hazard a few 
remarks on this subject, this week; but feel our- 
selves compelled to defer our purpose until we ob- 
tain a little leisure. We shall only remark, at 
present, that whether we view the subject in its 
relations to the peace and welfare of society, or in 
respect of that unhappy class of beings, whose 
crimes draw upon them tHe just penalties of our 
laws, it is a subject of much interest. It is alsoa 
favourable time at present, for calling the public 
attention to the question respecting the degree of 
improvement of which the system adopted in our 
prisons may be susceptible; or rather, what system 


least expense to the community, and the greatest 
hrobability of reforming the culprit; for the arri- 
val among us of the Commissioners appointed by 
the French Government, to visit the prisons of the 
United States, must naturally tend to direct the 
minds of the patriotic and humane, to the subject. 
Allthat we, in the mean time, can do, is merely to 
suggést the propriety of discussing the question in 
connexion with the data, as yet imperfect, indeed, 
which the Eastern State Penitentiary may furnish; 
and to open our columns for the publication of any 
short, sensible, and pertinent communications on 
this topic, which any of our friends may wish to 
place before the eyes of the public. It would be 
better still, and come by more appropriate means 
before our fellow citizens, if the matter were taken 
up in our political papers. These would give the 
sentiments of the philosopher, of the political econ- 
omist, and of the Christian philanthropist, a wider 
circulation, and engage a more general attention to 
the point, than could possibly be done by oje, or 
by all the Religious Journals in the State. © 


For the Presbyterian. 
‘DR. BEMAN AGAIN. 


The third number of Dr. Beman’s Vindication, just 
published in the Philadelphian, is entirely svdapiad in 
repelling the statement contained in the following passage 
from the Christian Advocate. : 


“The gentleman who became the Moderator of the 
Assembly, and the Corresponding Secretary and General 
Agent of the Home Missionary Society, there is good 
reason to believe, had the chief agency in marshalling 
the measures and the men that gave character to the 
Assembly. The former individual had spent a part of 
the preceding autumn, and the whole of the winter on a 
visit to the South; had travelled considerably, and had, if 
we are rightly informed, attended several judicatures of 
the church in that section of our country, and that he 
there used all his influence to insure the result which 
was witnessed when the Assembly convened.” 


Whether Dr. B. has succeeded in his Vindication will 
presently be seen. By reference to the above quoted pas- 
sage from the’ Christian Advocate, it appears that Dr. 
Green has alleged three things in relation to Dr. B. First, 
that Dr. B. had spent part of the autumn, and the whole 
of the winter to the south; second, that he had attended 
during that visit, the meetings of several of the ecclesias- 
tical judicatories in that section of the church, and third, 
“that he there uscd all his influence to insure the result 
which was witnessed when the Assembly convened.” 
As to the first, Dr. B. acknowledges its entire truth, 
although he denies that he had any other object in making 
the tour, than tle restoration of his health, and wonders 
that treason could be suspected in a sick man’s journey. 
An imputation is cast upon Dr. Green because he did not 
discover that Dr. B. was a valetudinarian, and give pro- 
minency to this circumstance in his statement. Now, 
in our opinion, this was a circumstance altogether unim- 
rtant, especially as it is admitted by Dr. B. himself, 
that his indisposition was not so grievous as to prevent 
him from undertaking a very long journey, and from 
preaching | the journey. Had Dr. B. 
suffered so severely from indisposition at the time referred 
to, as to incapacitate him from all active exertion, then 
he might have repelled Dr. G.’s charge with success. But 
situated as he was, we can perceive nothing in the de- 
ee of his ill health, to prevent his active and extended 
influence in marshalling forces for the approaching As- 
sembly. 
The second point, to which exception is made, is, that 
Dr. B. visited several judicatories to the South. This 
calls forth a positive denial from Dr. B.—he did not attend 
several judicatories—he was present only at the meeting 
of the Synod of Virginia. We know not upon what evi- 
dence Dr. Green relies in his statement, but from the 
statemient itself we learn, that “if he was rightly inform- 
ed,” Dr. B. had attended several judicatories. ‘The qua- 
lified mode of expression shows that he had depended on 
the information which he had received from others, and 
although this may have been ap pe erroneous, Dr. B. 
admits that it was not entirely so,us he met with the 
Synod of Virginia, in which he had the opportunity of 
presenting his views publicly or privately to the members 
of the four Presbyteries of which that Synod is composed. 
But after all, these are mere circumstances to the case— 
the third point is the principal one; did Dr. B. or did he 
not use his influence with the Clergy of the South, to 
rocure such a delegation to the Assembly as would suit 
is views? If he did not employ all his influence, did 
he not employ it on favourable opportunities, and to a 
considerable extent? Did he not take occasion to,advert 
to the exciting questions which were likely to be ht 
before the Assembly, and to give the expression of his 
views? These are simple questions, andadmit of simple 
affimative or negative replies. Whether the emplofment 
of such influence was improper or not, is not néw the 
question ; but whether such influence was or was not 
The substance of Dr. B.’s reply to all this is, let 
the citizens of Winchester—let the members of Synod— 
let the editor of the Winchester Republican tell the world 


|-~whether I used all my influence to make the Assembly 


what it was! Such reference, from its comprehensive- 
ness, becomes of little use, for those who may be interest- 
ed insearching this matter out, would still be puzzled how 
to proceed in obtaining testimony from a Synod or from 
the inhabitants of a large town. We repeat i, Dr. B. 
should havé explicitly denied that he had used eny such 
influence, and his candid readers would then have con- 
cluded, that the information received by Dr. Green had 
been incorrect. 

But Dr. B. refers to the same sources for the proof that 
he spent his time in pressing the truths of the Gospel 
upon the corisciences of dying sinners, and in preaching 
that men ought to repent. As far as we have been able 
to see, no charge was made, that Dr. B. had employed 
the pulpit for the purpose of marshalling men for the 
Assembly ; but the supposition was, that as he could not 
preach all the time, there were many private opportuni- 
ties of accomplishing this object. He might, therefore, | 
have preached frequently, and still have exerted his in- 
fluence with a prospective view to the:Assembly, in his 
more private intercourse. 

In this connection it may not be irrelevant to remark 
the singular complacency with which the adherents of 
the New School trumpet their own zeal. Scarcely does 
our eye glance upon one of their many communications 
to the adie, in which offensive comparisons are not in- 
stituted to show that they alone are zealous in wianing 
souls to Christ—in promoting the efforts of benevolence— 
in effecting revivals of religion. Now suppose this were 
true, which we are far from admitting, should not they 
be the last to announce it? Is such self-praise consistent 


with the humility of the Gospel? Would it not be more | 


decbrous and more congenial with the spirit‘of the Gos- 
pel, to-acknowledge their defects and to say,-we are less 
than the least of all saints, and are but unprofitable ser- 
vants? We instinctively suspect a man who perades his 
good works for public i ion—whose prevailing tone 

— are depreciated, who, on all occasions, ig 
ready to. say, stand thou there, for I am holier than thou. 


tucky, &c. _In this way, men unsound in the faith, 
may be ordained in the East, and sent out with. ly upon 


is best calculated to secure the ends of justice, with | 


| As the matter of the Vindication has afforded so little 
room for remark, we will conclude our strictures for the 
present by adverting for a moment, to the attempt made 
the Editor of the Philadelphign to retaliate upon Dr. 
doom, the charge made upon Dr. B. for impropriety in 
the selection of committees, Dr. B. placed upon the com- 
mittee appointed to report on the case of Mr. Barnes, the 
Rev. Leonard Bacon a delegate from the New Haven 
Association. It was well known that Mr. Bacon was not 
a Presbyterian,—that he was a staunch advecate of the 
New Haven Theology,—that he had no responsiblity to 
the Presbyterian Church, and therefore, it was justly con- 
cluied, that at a period of great excitement in the Church, 
be was an improper person to be chosen on a committee 
of auch importance, when his vote, might, in all proba- 
bility, involve and jeopard its dearest interests. But says 
the editor of the Philadelphian, if Dr. Beman erred in 
this appointment, Dr. Green similarly erred when Mode- 
rator of the Assembly in 1824, by selecting the Rev. Mr. 
Beach, a delegate from Connecticut, as a member of the 
committee on bills and overtures. The cases, however, 
are aot parallel. ‘I'he circumstances, under which the 
first appointment was made, were peculiarly delicate as 
we have already seen, and seemed to demand from Mr. 
Bacoa a declinature of the appointment so imprudently 
made; but when Mr. Beach was appointed, the Assembly 
was at peace,—no litigated question involving the inter- 
ests of the Church was agitated,—the doctrinal standards 
were not apparenily in jeopardy,—and hence, the ap- 
pointment was entirely innocent as to its probable conse- 
quences. The reader, therefore, will easily perceive the 
difference, which was, no doubt, perceived by the editor 
of the Philadelphian, himself, who acknowledges that 
circumstances alter cases. In the present state of the 
Church, many things must be expected, the object of 
which, will be, under plausible representations, to pro- 
duce an effect, and to accomplish a favourite erd. 
INQUIRER. 


Secular Intelligence. 


DOMESTIC. 


Died, on the 10th of September at the residence 
of her yn John Thomson, Esq. at Newark, 
State of Delaware, Mrs. MARY THOMSON, at 
the advanced age of ninety-three years, She was 
the only sister of Charles Thomson, whose services 
to this country as secretary of congress during the 
revolutionary war, were so arduous and important. 
This lady was an infant and left in Ireland, at the 
time of the emigration of her father and brothers, 
The former died on the passage, but the latter es- 
tablished themselves with great respectability in 
the ccuntry of their choice, and were joined by their 
sister when she had grownup. She lived with the 
Secretary after the death of his lady, until his own 
decease—and it is but common justice to her vir- 
tuous and exemplary character to say of her, that 
she well fulfilled her duties in life, was an affec- 
tionate relative, a kind neighbour, a steady friend, 
a sincere Christian. 
The longevity of this family has been remark- 
able, as will be seen by the following correct ac- 
count. 
Ist, William, died in Virginia, aged 93 years. 
2d, Alexander, died in Delaware, aged 80 do. 
3d, Charles, diedin Harrington, Pa. aged 95 do. 
4th, Matthew, died in —- aged 91 do. 
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5th, John, do. oO 9 do. 
6th, Mary; died in Delaware, aged 93 do. 
531 


. These men with the exception of the venerable 
Secretary, were all agriculturists, tilled their own 
lands with their own hands, and were without any 
exception temperate in their habits throughout 
their long and virtuous lives, 

[The venerable Charles Thomson, spoken of 
above, was not only an eminent ‘statesman, but a 
humble Christian. In his last days, retired from 
the world, he occupied his leisure in translating 
the New Testament from the original Greek, in 
one vol. 8vo. and the Old Testament from the 
Septuagint Greek version, in 4 vols. 8vo. Both 
are ably executed. ] 


On Friday afternoon, whilst a lad was fishing in 
a small boat in the outer harbour of Newport, his 
boat was attacked in a most ferocious manner by a 
shark. After the first attack, the shark jumped 
from the ocean into the boat, which from his floun- 
cing he would have sunk, had not another boat 
near at hand come to the relief of the boy. With 
great difficulty the sea monster was killed. He 
measured eight feet in length, was of the most fero- 
cious kind of sharks, called by the mariners man 
eater. He weighed three of four hundred pounds. 
—Prov. Jour, 


Yesterday morning the operation of lithotomy 
was performed on the venerable Chief Justice 
Marshall, with a professional skill which could be 
rivalled only by the admirable fortitude with which 
it was borne. Appearances are favourable; and 
hopes may be entertained of the prolongation of an 
inestimable life under circumstances of personal 
relief which will ensure the continuance of its full 
national value. If we could select feelings to be 
envied, we should indicate those of a surgeon suc- 
cessful on such an occasion, with a sensibility such 
asthat of Dr. Physic. The operator was thorough- 
ly alive to all the merits of his patient; his esteem 
he probably thought so great that it could not be 
enhanced; but he witnessed a simple force of reso- 
lution, which must have convinced him that the 
man is equal to the judge. 


New Orleans, Sept. 29.—Since the fatal summer 
of 1822 the health of our city has never been more 
erfect than it is at the present season. We have 
ad but one, ie if case of yellow fever, and with 
that the epidemic has disappeared. Strangers in 
the city are ey | secure; our friends abroad 
should not, however, be too hasty in their return— 
the epidemic which desolated our city in that year 
did not appear until, it may be remembered, the 
month ot October.— Bee. 


Remarkable Preservation.--Some few days since, 
a man stepped into a Drugyist’s Shop in this city, 
and called for an ounce of Elixer Salutis; and the 
boy, through mistake or carelessness, gave bim an 
ounce of Elixir Vitriol. The gentleman niixed it 
with an ounce of Castor Oil, and took the whole at 
once, and what is the most remarkable, he receiv- 
ed no injury from it, except a severe scald of the 
mouth. This should serve as a warning to Apo- 
thecarics’ lads to be more careful, and never to 
deliver the most trifling prescription without first 
ascertaining beyond the ones od of mistake, its 
real character.—Boston Traveller. | 


In the Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, 
there is a young woman who was born and who 
continues deaf, dumé, and blind. A tisiter gives 
the following description of her: — | 
<‘ It is indeed miraculous how easily she commu- 
nicates her least wants, and with what readiness 
she comprehends the purposes and desires of 
others, communicated by the touch; and assisted 
by the various motions of her arms and fingers. 
She is perfectly cheerful, of docile and kind dispo- 
‘sition, and is much loved by her companions, who, 
themselves deaf and dumb, seem impressed with 
an extraordinary feeling of compassion for the poor 
unfortunate who suffers under the additional de- 
privation of sight, and has not even the consolation 
of looking abroad into the world, and witnessing 
the works of the Creator.” : 


Doctor E. Geddings, of South Carolina, has been 
elected Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Maryland. | Z 


Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees of Trith- 
sylvania University, Dr. Charles Ca!dwell was 
appointed Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
the Law Department. ; 


} establishment has adopted 
the plan of paying their workmen on Monday in- 
stead of Saturday night; and the proprietor has 
been thanked by the wives of many of his men, for 
the change, as their husbands now bring home their 
earnings: 


In Albany, a 


FOREIGN NEWS. : 

The Archbishop of {reland, Dr Magee, died on 
the 20th of August. 

Brussels, Aug. 24-—The French army has com- 
commenced its de movement; and a t 
part of it will immediately return to France. The 
two regiments of cavalry which are here form the 
vanguard of a corps that will pass through Brussels. 
Another column is to pass through Namur and 
Mons to Givet and Valenciennes. e amount 


glicst and most devoted ministers are but feeble | the force that is to remain is not yet fixed, 


our next Wavres, the third will bri 
tination, where we ,shall remain 


A letter from theFrench head quarters at Tirle- 
mont, of the 25th Aug. says—‘* We set out to- 
morrow for Nivelles; our first sta 


ders.” 


The memorial in defence of the’ 


will be Nivelles, 
ng us toour des- 
further or- 


tions of 


the army of the Meuse, under the command of 
General Dain, has been sent to the press—it will 
be published on Monday, at the latest. 


The news of the renewal of hostilities in 


Flanders is confirmed. 


Several letters from St. 


Nicholas, West Capelle, and Ghent, announce 
the continuance of the inundation, and the mea- 
sures taken by the Dutch to fortify their territo- 
ries. 

Col. Moyard, who commands, ad interim our 


army 
Dutc 


all violations of territory. 

It was evident the government was aware of 
what was passing, and that Gen. Belliard was 
to proceed tothe spot, to use his kind interven- 
tion. 


the armistice. 


Ghent, Aug. 26.—The Dutch havea 
The Commissioner of 


in Flanders, has sent a flag of truce to the 
h General, to induce him to put an end to 


in violated 
e district 


of St. Nicholas has just informed the Governor of 
our Province, that he had received official infor- 
mation of an attack made these by brigands on our 
outposts at La Trompe, on this side of Kemske. 
Our brave sharpshooters, aided by the civic guard, 
repulsed them beyond St. Jeanes Steen, in Dutch 
Flanders. The Dutch left one ofthe killed behind. 
We had neither killed nor wounded. © 


August 28.—An account from Watervliet an- 
nounces, that the Dutch, who had begun to let 
the water of the inundation about the Capitalen 
Dam flow off, have just renewed the inundation 


this morning. The cannon was fired in the direc- 
tion of our sluices. 


Malta, Aug. 5.—By the Pelican, which arrived 


on the 28th from Napulia, in eight days, we are 
informed that every thing in that distracted coun- 


try remains in the most alarming state, owing to 


cultivating their fields. 


Levant. 


tates. 


continues to abate. 


parts 
peciall 
sures of the Russian commander at Jassy it had en- 
irely ceased there, and the inhabitants are return- 
Asthe effects of the Cholera in Molda- 
via have been so different from what they were in 
other places, all the physicians in that country have 
been invited by the President of the Divan to keep 
a detailed account journal of their observations, A 
prize will be given for the most satisfactory com- 
position on this subject. 


ing; home. 


the rapid progress of disaffection now openly ma- 
nifested against the government of the 
business is at a perfect stand. The president is 
going to issue a paper currency, which at the pre- 
sent crisis it is feared will bring ruin on all com- 
mercial and public operations. 
The Pelican lay some time at Negropont. ¢ 
of the Turkish families had returned, and were | Wired the arms of two men to compass. 
A new Chief had been 
appointed to the island, andthe former returned to 
Zeitum. 


resident : 


Most} 


There are letters from Smyrna of the 23d.. No 


instance of plague having occurred for ten days, 
they considered the disease at an end. 
tality has not been great—the Turks seeing the 
benefit resulting from precaution, have on this oc- 
cision adopted it almost as rigorously as the Chris- 
tians. 


The mor- 
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destroyed by them. The other day the owls made 
their appearance, to the no small joy of the far- 
mers, who pay almost the same veneration ta these 
birds as the Egyptians did to the Jéis. Asusual they 
executed: their: business, which they seem provi- 
dentially sent to perform. The vermin are now 
all devoured, and the owls have taken their flight.. 


| Among the European nobility probab * 
quis of Stafford is the wealthicee indivitent 
income goes beyond L. 300,000 sterling. The Duke 
of Medina Celi, whose wealth is generally taken 
as a standard and term of compariscn, possesses 
only 214,000,000 reals, about L.115,000, and he is: 
obliged to keep a regal establishment, as he stilt 
keeps up his pretensions to the crown of Spain. 
His household amounts to more than two hundred. 
persons, 


New Fossil Crustaceous Animal.—Professor 
Scouler, of Glasgow, describes, in the last number 
of the Edinburgh Geographical Journal, a very 
extraordinary fossil crustaceous animal, under the 
name of Eidothea, it bearing a remarkab'e simi- 
larity to the human skull. The shell is entire, 
and exhibits no vetiges of any division. It has 
a tail, consisting of several articulations, The eyes 
are placed on short peduncles, 


_Humboldt tells us the vine grows wild in Arme- 
nia and Caramania, as well as along the coasts of 
the Caspian. Thence it travelled into Greece, and 
from that classic sky was introduced into Sicily. 
The Pheenicians carried it to the south of France, 
and the Romans domesticated it on the banks of 
the Rhine. In Both of these countries the vine is 
attached to poles; but in Spain these are not used. 
—and the plant is kept short in its growth, 
order that it may possess a stout stem. In Greece 
and Italy it clings to trees, walls, and trellis work, 
or verandas. It attains toa good old age; even Pliny 
speaks of a vine that had survived six centuries; 
and it is matter of notoriety that there are vine- 
yards in France and Italy, which are not only pre- 
cisely in the same condition as they were three 
hundred years ago, but continue to yield abundant 
crops. The wood of the vine becomes uncom- 
monly solid when of old standing, and, in warm 
climates, the stem grows to such a size, that 
boards are sawed out of it, and converted to the 
manufacture of furniture and other articles. Strabo 
even mentions a vine-tree the girth of which re- 


Precipitate Ruin.—A young gentleman of 
Brunswick-square, lost, on Friday night the whole 
of his fortune, upwards of 22,000/. in money, 

play! ‘Thanks to the happy genius of well known 
sharpers atthe West end of the town, who have 
brought their infamous art of cheating to its last 
perfection, and left little for their successors to do! 


Extraordinary Growih—A seed of the Lima 


The Cholera Morbus has carried off many peo- | Squash was this last summer planted in the garden 


ple in the port of Odessa; we have heard no in-|of Mr. Henyy Wright of this village, which has 
stance of it in Constantinople, or in any ports of the | produced vines measuring more than twelve hun- 
Here we have not the slightest fear from | dred and fifty feet in length. The vines have 
our excellent quarantine regulations, 


grown on an average, about eleven feet per day. 


Navarino, July 30.—We yesterday received the One of the Squashes weighs thirty-six pounds,—- 


It isa mad 


following news from Napoli:—‘* A hundred and | Delaware Guzeite, 
fifty Hydriots have seized the Hellas frigate which 
lay dismantled inthe road of Poros. 
act, for ifthe Hvdriots had kept within bounds of 
legal resistance, the Government would never have 
ventured to support the President, but now inter- 
vention becomes legitimate.” 


Count Toreno one of the most gifted and: accom- 
oe owe men whom modern Spain has produced, 

as been sojourning in Paris since the downfall of 
the Spanish Constitution. The Count has been 
deeply occupied alt this time—a period of about 


West Indies. —We are indebted to a friend for the | nine years—in the composition of a work which 


following extract of a letter from St. ‘Thomas, 
giving the particulars of a serious attempt at insur- | Spanish literature. It is a correct, full, and philo- 
rection among the negroes of the Island of Torto- 

la.—.Vv. Y. Cour. 


St. Thomas, Seft. 20, 1831 
In the Island of Tortola there has been a very | Sum of money in collecting even the most trifling 


According to the latest advices from the theatre 


of war, the Russian army has upwards of one hun- 
dred and ten thousand men, and the Polish not 
above fifty thousand. : 
St. Petersburgh, 10th August.—The Cholera 
In four days, from the fifth to 
the eighth, there have been = sy new oo 99 
deaths, and'400 recoveries. cial accounts from } py; 

Tasty say that the Cholera, which ina short time uins of an ancient temple, discovered a short time 
had carried off 6,000 persons, has spread to other 
ot Moldavia, and had proved very fatal, es- 
y at Galaez, but that by the judicious mea- 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
The following account of a hail storm in this Dis- 


trict, has been handed to us, from Te) respectable a 
source that, extraordinary as it appears, we give 
it insertion: 


On Thursday morning the 20th inst., between 5 


and 6 o’clock, a thunder storm passed over the}, 
Seigniory of St. Giles, attended with hail and rain; 
the hail-stones were of the most extraordinary size; 
one of them being weighed full twenty minutes af- 
ter it had fallen, was found to weigh then upwards | Corn per bushel 
of three quarters of a pound; a calf was knocked 
down, and two persons received several contusions; 
fortunately the storm was of but short duration. 
The two farm houses belonging to Mr George Ar- 
nold, had between fifty andsixty panes broken, and | Summer Oil per gallon 15 
the most part of the houses had a number broken 
more or less. — Quebec Mercury. 


Gas Lights from Water.—A highly interesting dis- 


rice. 


covery is about to come before the public, resul- 
ting from the experiments of Professor Donovan, 
and Mr Lowe, of S8rick lane Gas-works. Letters 
patent have been obtained for the invention; the 
the subject is very much talked of, and th question 
generally asked is, how is the gas made! 
sent no satisfactory information respecting the pro- 
cess can be given, but we understand the hydrogen 
gas obtained by the decomposition of water is char- 
ged with an illuminating principle by pass 
through some liquid procured during the distilla- 

tion of pit-coal, in the ordinary process of gas 

making. The requisite apparatus is much more | 
simple than that used at presen 
very superior in illuminating power, and may be 
obtained at a much lower 
nature of the process, and if no serious difficulties 


At pre- 


assing 


t, The new gasis| 


If such be the’ 


arise when tried on a large scale, it is evident the 
nvention wiJl be considered almost invaluable. 
Birmingham piapfier. 


Live l. 
affix woul 
cally impossible to burst it with steam. Abou 
I tried to burst a steam engine 

coal, but did not effect 
gradually became thinner as the 
increased, swelled into a hemis- 


twelve months ago 
boiler, used for winding u 
it; the surety plate 
heat and elasticity 


To prevent explosion ofa Steam Boiler.—A cor- 
-respondent ofthe Staffordshire Advertiser says, ** ] 
notice the dreadful explosion of a steanr boiler at 


Had a surety plate of sheet lead been 


hysi- 
to such a boiler, it would have beem.p et classical seminary of the Rev. R. Steel. 


phere, and then tore asunder without any frag- 


ments, letting off 
less explosion.’ 


a 


| 


> 
Sin 
tants of a little villa 


the steam with a loud but harm- 


Visitation of Field Mice.—The- inhabi- 
called Helgay, three mifes 


from Market Downham, are once in every three 


or four years infested with an inc 


Ble number of 


field mice, which Wevour,their corn of every kind. 
Last week they nepeated their visit. As certain, 
however, as this visitation happens, a prodigious 


of | flight of Norway owls are sur¢ to arrive, and, tar- 
ry till these little mischievous criminals 


are totally 


will, no doubt, become one of the classic books in 


sophical history of the Peninsular War, a subject 
on which so much has been written—good, bad, 
and indifferent. He has already spent an immense 


serious revolt among the negroes; they have de- | documents, 
manded their liberty, and refuse to work on the es- 
Had their plans not been providentially pre- : 
vented, there would not at this moment be one| from his stand on Saturday morning to take pos- 
single white individual alive in the country.—For- | S¢ssion of an estate of 150/. a year, to which he suc- 
tunately all the gangs did not assemble to come in | cceded by the death of a relation at Edmonton. 
towntogether. The few that did come, itappears, he poor fellow and his family were in the utmost 
were intimidated, and their intentions (which were | ‘listress, having been threatened by their landlord, 
to fire the place, and murder every white soul in it) only a few hours before the glad tidings arrived, 
thus discovered. The inhabitants were obliged to | to be turned out of their lodgings, in consequence 
send down to our government for protection, and a | Of their inability to pay off some old arrears of 
Danish brig was immediately sent up. I understand | rent. 

a great many have been taken prisoners, among 
whom, would you believe it? is the great Mr. Rom- 
ney, the fellow that was here, and concerned with | ture, apparently in the last stage of poverty and 
Fifer, the Pirate, whom you wili recollect, was| wretchedness, was seen lurking about in one of 
hung in St. Thomas; he it appears, had been the the Transfer-offices in the Bank. His sorrowful 
chief of the rebels in Tortola; he is now in irons, on| 4nd wo-be-gone appearance had an immediate 
board of the man of-war, and I make no doubt, | effect upon the charitable disposition of some of the 
will receive the reward his desperation merits. 


* A hackney coachman in Moorfields was called 


Yesterday morning a miserable-looking crea- 


clerks there, who made up a Purse of 7s 6d and 
presented it to him. He accepted it very thank- 
fully, but was shortly afterwards seen signing his 
name in a book at the other end of the office, and 
on inquiring, it was discovered that the supposed 
mendicant was accepting transfers of 140/. Stock, 


which he had just purchased. 


Curious Discovery.—In digging among the 


ago in that quarter of the city of Grenada, in Spain, 
called Albaycin, several stones and plates of lead 
were found with inscriptions, importing that the 
original Acts of the Council held in 304 at Illiberis, 
or Elvia, were deposited near that place; upon 
which they continued digging, and on the 2d of last 


stone chest, which shut very close, the Acts they 
sought for. They are engraved on several plates 
of lead, in Gothic characters, and signed ‘Peter, 
Priest and Secretary to the Council of Illiberis,”” 
and are actually translating into Spanish, ‘This 
discovery is attested by the President of the Audi- 
ence, the Archbishop, and heads of all the Col- 
leges of the city, who were present, cs 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Wheat Flour per bbl. 575 |Hops per 9 
Rye Flour do. 4 00 |Dried Peaches per bushel 1 624 
Wheat per bushel _ 110 |Dried Apples per bushel 100 
e ° 72 |Butter per pound 23 
Wheat brown Stuff per bshl 56 |Lard per pound IL 
Rye brown Stuff do 56 |Eggs per dozen 16 
Corn Meal per hhd 15 75 |Mackerel per barrel 6 50 
Corn Meal per bushel 70 |Beef per barrel 10 50 
65 |Pork per barrel 15 50 
Clover Seed per bushel 4 12}/Hams pcr pound ir 
Flax Seed per bushel 165 |Flax per pound 7 
Herd Seed per bushel 26 |Bacon per pound 7 
Timothy Seed per bushel 1 50 |Peas per bushel 50 
Barley per bushel 62 |Beans per bushel : 1 
Oats per bushel 40 |Buckwheat Seed per bushel art 
’ Sole Leather per pound 28 
Winter Oil per gallon 90 |Upper, finished, per side 275 | 
Cotton per pou 10 {Calf Skins per dozen 25 
Plaister per ton 400 /Cordevan per dozen 19 60 
t. Cour. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Mr. Bacon, as agent of the American Sunday School 
Union, acknowledges the reception of the following sums 
from the Presbyterian Church of Red Clay Creek, Del. 
viz: From Samuel Murphy, $1. James Ocheltrce, $1. 
William Whally, $1. Dr. Andrew Murphy, $5. James 
Catherwood, $1, Latitia Davis, 25 cts: Several ladies, 
$6 12. in part to constitute their pastor, Rev. Thos. Love, 
a Life Member of ‘the American Sunday School Union.” 
total, $15 37}. Oct. 6th, 1831. 


The Synop oF PuHitapetreHia will hold its annual. 


Baltimore; on the 27th of October, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 


BINGTON YOUNG LADIES SEMINA-' 

RY.—Mrs. GwINNER’s Seminary will re- 
commence on the 1st of November. e num- 
ber of pupils is limited to twelve, There area. 
few vacancies in the school, 


healthful village of Abington, 11 miles north of 
Philadelphia, on the Old York Road, near the 


_Mrs. G. hopes by unremitting personal attention 


to merit a share of public patronage. 
Oct. 12—4t 


} het Published, and for sale by RUSSELL & 
MARTIEN, 22 Walnot street, 7/e Youn 
Communicant’s Catechism, by the Rev. John Wi 

lison. With Questions and Counsel for Young 

Converts; by the Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D. L.L.D. 
August 31 


PSALMS ann HYMNS, 


terian, Church, for sale by 
., SOLOMON. ALLEN 


May 25—wtfif "No, 34, South 34 Street. 


month, to their great satisfaction, found in a neat - 


meeting in the First Presbyterian church, in the city of © 


This institution is situated in the pleasant nd’ 


YOUNG COMMUNICANT’S CATECHISM. 


4 PPROVED by the General Assembly of the 
A Presby 
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On viewing the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, Coun, 


Its tale 

Where 
Theu 
When 


~ Gospel were imprisoned in the Tower; from 


_ care is, and shall be, by God’s grace, to please 


- which now may be called the college of Quon- 


_*“ Yea,” said Latimer, “have after you, as fast as 


him, and stopped’ his motith with their hands. 
Being ‘aftei 


the Token for 1832. - 
STANZAS 


BY-GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
And in thy silence was his sentence—Prometheus. — 


noble hearts is left 
stricken and bereft! * 
Holy retreat of the- ted soul ! 
That hearest not the world’s loud amy te laim 
e Genius sink to Guilt and Shame 
survive, a glory to mankind, 
‘make our graves, nor leave a name behind. 


is no noise of mirth within thy halls, 

Though the fall flood of Life is rolling there. 

A thousand tongues—but still no echo falls— 

A thousand prayers—but still no sound of prayer! _ 

A thousand spirits there may melt to song 
Though ’tis the *s deep music, silent, but bow strong! 


There is no sound of mourning in thy halls, 
‘Though sorrow there oft lift her tearful eye ; 
But living stilineas moves along thy walls, © 
Where ears are sentenced for eternity! 
ive Silence! where one feels alone, — 


- As if all souls from their mortality had flown. 


- God has sedled up all lips—all lips are still— 
Has closed all ears, till sound itself is o’er ; 
And now no discord wakes a warring will, 


~_ Or waves unholy break on Passion’s shore. 


Peace is the watchword on this hallowed ground 
Religion speaks ig silent eloquence around! 
O God! thy dispensations none can tell 
Or buman frailty dream how dark may be 
Thy visitations on us—for the spell _ 
That can unveil the Futere, bides with Thee, 
In thy blue home, Thou un hed and high, 
One, and alone, in thy unchanging majesty ! 
these ioned to the sky, 
_In , though voiceless praise aroun ne 
That they can grasp creation with the oe. : 
the that teach thine own! 
may ye in so proud a shrine 
Whose virtue simoent makes humanity divine : 


@ 
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VIEW OF DEATH. 


Oh Saviour of the faithful dead! 
With whom thy servants dwell, 

Though cold and green the turf is spread 
Above their narrow cell ; 

No more we cling to morta! clay, 

e doubt and weep no more, 
. Nor shrink to tread the darksome way, 
~ ‘Which thou hast trod before. 


Tis hard from those we love, to go, 
Who weep beside our bed, 
Whose tears bedew our burning brow, 
Whose arm supports our head : 
When fading from the dizzy view, 
I sought their forms in vain; 
The bitterness of death I knew, 
And groan’d to live again. 


Tis dreadful, when th’ accuser’s power 
Assails the sinking heart, 

Recalling every wasted hour, 

d each unworthy part. 

Yet, Jzsus, in that mortal fray, 
Thy blessed comfort stole, ; 

Like sunshine in an autumn day, 
Across my darkened soul. 


When, soon or late, this feeble breath 
No more to ‘Phee can pray, 

Support me through the vale of death, 
nd in the darksome way. 

When clothed in fleshly weeds again, 


I wait Thy dread decree, : 
Judgeof the world! remember then, 
t Thou hast died for me. R. 
Christian Memorial. 


DR. RIDLEY, 


Was born in Northumberland, and became 
He was converted 


master of Pembroke-Hall. 
by reading Bertram’s Book on the Sacrament; 
and much confirmed by conference with Dr. 
Cranmer and Peter Martyr. King Edward VI. 
made him Bishop of London. | 
_ In the beginning of Queen Mary’s reign, he 
was among the first, who, for the faith of the 


whence he was sent to Oxford with Cranmer 
and Latimer, and there kept in the common 
gaol; till after some time, being separated from 
them, he was committed to the custody of one 


Irish, with whom he remained till the day of | 


his martyrdom, October 16th, 1555. 

In a letter of his to Latimer, in prison, is the 
following passage: “I pray you, good father, 
let me have something more from you to com- 
fort me; for except the Lord assist me in his 
service, I shall play but the part of a white 
livered knight. But he can make a coward, 
in his cause, to fight like a man.” 

In a letter to Mr. Bradford, he says: * As 
far as London is from Oxford, yet thence we 


have received both meat, money, and shirts, not 


only from our acquaintance, but from some 
strangers also. 
it.” Again; “Ever since I heard of our dear 
brother Rogers’ bold confession and departure, 
blessed be God for it, I have never felt any 


heaviness in my heart, as sometimes I did be- 
fore.” Again; * Blessed be God, notwithstand- 
ing our hard restraint, and the evil reports 
raised of us, we are joyful in God: and all our 


and serve him; from whom we expect, after 
these momentary miseries, to have eternal joy 
and felicity with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
As yet, never a learned man, scholar or other, 
hath visited us since our coming to Bocardo, 


dams; for we be no fewer than three: and I 
dare say, every one is well contented with his 
portion; which is our heavenly Father’s good 
and gracious gift. Farewell. We shall, by 
the grace of God, one day meet, and be happy 
together; which day assuredly approacheth. 
God grant it may shortly come.” 
The night before he suffered, he was shaved, 
and had his feet washed; and invited Mrs. 
Irish, his hostess, and the others about him, to 
his wedding. Mrs. Irish, on this, bursting in- 
to tears, he said: ‘“O, Mrs. Irish, l see-now 
that you love me not; for in that you weep, it 
appears that you will not be at my marriage, 
nor are therewith content. I see you are not 
so much my friend as I theught. But quiet 
yourself. Though’ my. breakfast be somewhat 
sharp and painful, yet [ am sure my supper 
shall besmore pleasant.” His brother offering 
te sit up with him, he would not permit it; 
but said: “I intend to go to bed, and sleep as 


‘quietly as ever I did in my life.”” 

The next morning he came out in a fair 
black gown, with a velvet tippet; and looking 
behind him, saw Mr. Latimer coming forward : 
on which he said to him >“, are you there ?” 


I can follow.” Being come to the stake, he lift- 
his eyes. and hands towards heaven, and 


with a cheerful countenance, ran to Mr. Lati- 
met, and said; (embracing him,) “Be of: good 
heart, brother; for God will either assuage the 
violence of the flame, or give us strength to 
bear it.”. He then returned to the stake; and 
falling .dpon his knees, kissed it, and prayed j 
fervently. After which, setting himself to 
speak to the spectators, some persons: ran to 


I know for whose sake they do 


sent 


| nent “the stake, and 
| prayer: “O heavenly 
ty thanks for that thou hast cal 

professor of thee; even unte death. 

|thee, Lord God, have mercy on this realm of | as 


t 


t 


o thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. 
Lord receive my saul.” 

This good bishop, once crossing the Thames, 
there arose on a sudden such a storm of wind, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


séd up'the following 
ather, I give thee hear- 


Trinity. 


and moral 


sition.” 


error. 


possible. 


cerned. 


ans who 


lowed him. 


The 


“afterwards stripped, he stood on a stone 


mént for sin. 


and farmers. 


LETTERS 
On the introduction and progress of Unitartan- 
ism in New-.England. 

LETTER UI. 

(Concluded. ) 


More than half a century ago, there were a 
few, both among the clergy and laity, in Boston 
and the surrounding region, who secretly en- 
tertained erroneous views on the subject of the 
In 1768, Dr. Hopkins published a 
sermon from Heb. iii. 1. entitled “The impor- 
tance and necessity of Christians considering 
Jesus Christ in the extent of his high and glo- 
rious character.” 
and ‘was composed,” says the author, “with 
a design to preach it there under, a conviction 
that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ was 
much neglected, if not disbelieved by a number 
of the ministersin Boston.” I have no positive 
evidence that Dr. Chauncey, or his colleague 
and successor, Dr. Clarke, or Dr. West, denied 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity; though, consider- 
ing their views on other subjects, it is hardly 
to be doubted that they did. 
the late President Adams to Dr. Morse, dated 
May 15,1815, the writer observes, “Sixty-five 
years ago, my own minister, Rev. Lemuel Bry- 
ant; Dr. Jonathan Mayhew of the West church 
in Boston; Rev. Mr. Shute of Hingham; Rev. 
John Brown of Cohasset; and perhaps equal 
to all, if not above all, Rev. Mr. Gay of Hing- 
ham,* were Unitarians. 
many I name, lawyers, physicians, tradesmen, 
I could fill a sheet, but at pre- 
sent shall name only one, Richard Cranch, a 
man who has studied divinity and Jewish and 
Christian antiquities, more than any clergyman 
now existing in New England!!! 
fifty-six years ago, I read Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
Emlyn,” &c. 
Dr. Howard, the successor of Dr. Mayhew, 
and immediate predecessor of the present Dr. 
Lowell, was an avowed Unitarian. 
to be “the first clergyman who publicly defend- 
ed Unitarian sentiments in New England.” 
Of the last generation of Boston ministers, Mr. 
Everett of the New South (or Summer street) 
church, and Dr. Lathrop, successor of the ex- 
cellent Dr. Pemberton, and predecessor of Mr. 
Ware, were probably, though very secret- 
ly Unitarians.{—In addition to these, there 
were numbers of thcir cotemporaries among 
the laity, who speculated with them on the 
subject of the ‘Trinity. 
Adams mistaken in supposing he could fill 
a sheet with names; but doubtless there were 
several—and some who, like himself, were con- 
sidered as persons of distinction. 

It was necessary,in the early Unitarian min- 
isters of Boston and the vicinity, in order to re- 
tain their places and promote their views, to 
proceed with the utmost caution. In general, 
they never preached their peculiar sentiments, 
and endeavoured as far as possible, to conceal 
them from public view. 
plish this, the original practice in New Eng- 
land of strictly examining candidates for the 
Gospel ministry, began many ycars ago to be 
opposed, and in some instances to be laid par- 
tially aside.—The biographer of President Ed- 
wards, speaking on this subject, says, ‘ He 
(Edwards) thought it of importance that min- 
isters should be very critical in examining cun- 
didates for the ministry, with respect to their 
principles, as well as their religious disposition 
And on this account, he in some 
places met with considerable difficulty and op- 


It 


A difficu 


at the ordination of the Mr. Everett already 
mentioned, in consequence of which a part 
the ordaining council withdrew. Confessions 
of faith, too, began at this time to be opposed, 
and not unfrequently were disused. The ob- 
|ject of all this was to prevent discussion and 
disclosure, and cover up the secret spreading 


But to keep the subject entirely concealed, 
for any considerable time, was manifestly im- 
In personal intercourse and conver- 
sation, if by no other means, it must at length 
come out; and to meet disclosures of this sort, 
there must be provision. 
provision, the ancient. doctrines of the New 
England churches must not be openly attack- 
ed; for this would shock the minds of the peo- 
ple, and endanger, if not dcfeat, the whole de- 
sign. Asafer way would be to inculcate an al- 
most total indifference in regard to religious 
doctrine. —The impression must be made, that 
‘if we differ from you at all, it is only in some 
slight speculative points, about which diversity 
of opinion is worthy of no considcration. 
outward character is all for which we are con- 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 
He can’t be wrong, whose /ife isin the right. 


The quiet of parishes must in no case be dis- 
turbed; and he isthe best minister who so 
manages as to live in the-greatest peace.’ 

An impression of this sort began to he made 
in the easterly part of Massachusetts, before 
the waft of the revolution; and after the war, 
it became morc general and confirmed. 
consequence was, that the orthodex ministers 
were kept back from withdrawing from their 
heretica) brethren, or taking any decisive mea- 


* Dr. Ware of Cambridge was for some time col 
eague with Mr. Shute. They jointly published a- 
Catechism, for theinstruction of the young. 
contains no avowal of Unitarian sentiments, 
concealment was then the order of thé day. 
+ Chris. Register for April 22d, 1826. We ad- 
mire the frankness and honesty. d, a 
much as we disapprove the concealment of Unitari- 
precede him, and of many who have fol- 
Why should those, who walk in the | 
fancied splendor of Unitarian light, forever keep 
their candle under a bushel? - 


for years he was not admitted to | and are gen 


itarians here and previously named 

should not with tliose of th 
ey were h 

believed in something wig 


was preached in Boston, 


informed. 


In a letter from 


Among the laity; how 


More than 


He is said 


I think President 


The better to accom- 


think so. 


Ity of this kind occurred 


But in making this 


The 


The | Church?” 


This 
Close 


of Dr. Howard, as 


e pre- 


* 


sures to defeat their plais, The customary | land, and others have gone out : 
ministerial icieiepaten and exchanges were may be all classed with these European Arians: 
ed me to be a| continued, and the impression was made, all |they, however, in this country take the fashion- 

1 beseech | around, that one system of doctrine was as 


ence and his inclinations.§ ; 
It should be observed here, in addition to| her doctrines, injuring her peace, and retarding 
all other considerations, that the special 
ences of the Holy Spirit were almost entirély |day is not far distant when the Church will 
withdrawn. What discourses were preached |rise in her strength and in the name of the 
of a character to awaken and impress the|Lord Jesus, purge out this leaven of heresy, 
minds of people, were neutralized by othersof|this corrupt and corrupting mass of Armin- 
a different character, and the wise and the | ian—Hopkinsian—Antinomian inconsistencies 
foolish slumbered together.—There was nore-|which have been so long preached and pub- 
hat the others in the boat were affrighted, look- | vival of religion in Boston, at least in the | lished throughout the land as Presbyterian Cal- 
ing for nothing but drowning: ‘Take heart,” | Congregational churches, from 1743, till we, vinism. 
said he, “for this boat carries a bishop that | come down almost to our own times. 


must be burnt, and not drowned.” der, then, that iniquity abounded, and the jove 


of many waxed cold. 
lamp of spiritual life was well nigh extinguish- 
ed, and that innovations and errors had eome|the name of the Swiss doctor, Michael Schup- 
in like a flood. Considering all that has been | pach, of Lengnan, in the Emmenthal, who was 
here said, it is much more lamentable than| highly celebrated, and much in vogue in the 
strange, that Unitarian errors have made their | last century.—He is mentioned by Archdeacon 
appearance in this country, and that that they | Coxe, in his travels in Switzerland, who him- 
have gained their principal footing in Boston, | self consulted him.—There was a time when 
and the surrounding region. 
Asking pardon for intruding on you so long| particularly from France and Germany, and 
a communication—much longer than was in-|even from most distant countries; and innume- 


tended, when I commenced, I must, for the|rable are the cures which he performed upon 
present, bid you adieu. 


HERESIES AND DIVISIONS IN THE CHURCH. 


There must be also heresies among you, that they 
which are afifiroved 
among you. 
The apostle Paul in addressing the elders of 
the church at Ephesus, Dinslinnd 
heed unto themselves, and to all the flock over|° Pressing. The marquis was now deprive 
which the Holy Ghost had made them overseers, 
to feed the chuich of God which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood. For I know, said 
said he, that after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock. Also of your own selves shall men rise 
speaking perverse things, to draw away disci- 
ples after them. ae 
Had the apostle spoken this of the Presby- 
terian Church, and pointed to the present pe- 
riod as the time of its accomplishment, would 
it not have been literally fulfilled? Who does 
not know that this Church both in Europe and 
America has recently been shaken to her ve 
centre by error and delusion, and soul destroy- 
ing heresies privily brought in by men who 
have arisen among us speaking perverse things 
to draw away disciples after them. We have 
only to look at her history for a few years past, 
to be convinced of this melancholy fact. 
division of the Synod of Ulster in Ireland, the 
proceedings of Presbytery in the case of Irving 
of London, and still more recently the judg- 
ment of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, with regard to the sentiments of 
some of her members, together with the pro- 
ceedings of wn — Assembly at their last 
meeting in Philadelphia, to say nothing of par- : : 
ticular in of our oldest man hes a right to tread upon it, Sor the greend 
orthodox Presbyteries, all speak a language 
which cannot be misunderstood, which it is in 
vain to disguise or conceal. Yet there are 
men among us who by concealment, or by 
something worse than concealment, would en- 
deavour to make us believe that there is no 
real or substantial ground of difference. 
errors are pointed out or heresies and divisions 
spoken of as existing in the Church, this is 
called slandering the brethren. 


always in all his epistles spoke as he was mov- 
ed by the Holy Ghost; and yet he describes 
some in the Church, as false brethren, and false 
teachers, who came in privily as spies and per- 
verters of the truth, and had removed the peo- 
ple from him that called them into the grace of 
Christ, into another Gospel; which, said he, is | 
not another Gospel, but there are some that | “anity. He insists to be admitted, on the 
| trouble you and would pervert the Gospel of ground of private judgment. I tell him I will 

Christ. "Still the Apostle does not name these |®°t interfere with his private judgment; but I 
perverters of the truth, neither does he charge |W!!! not permit him to profess what I think his 
them before a Presbytery. Some of them, per-|@troneous faith, in my name and under the 
haps, like our Presbyterian perverters were es- | Sanction of my authority. It is thus incontro- 
tcemed as good men, men of talents, and of vertibly clear, that to acknowledge the right of 
coasiderable influence in the world, and in the| Private judgment does not 1equire us to sanc- 
Church, and perhaps they had become so nu- 
meraus that to speak of them individually 
would have been a laborious and unprofitable 
task. Yet he spoke of them as a party in the 
Church who were zealously affecting the peo- 
ple, and labouring to corrupt the glorious Gos- 
pel of the blessed God. And let the pervert- 
ers of the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, 
those innovators who have forsaken the faith of 
our fathers, hear his words.to the church at 
Galatia, ** There are some that trouble you, 
and would pervert the Gospel of Chlirist. 
though we, or an angel from heaven preach anv 
other Gospel unto you, than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed.” Gal. 
i,7,8. These are not the words of the writer, 
they are the words of the living God—and min- 
isters of the sanctuary in this day of blasphemy 
and reproach, when the Son of God is dishon- 


oured and histruth blasphemed, ought to trem- 
ble lest they should be found among the num- 
ber of those, who in their own estimation 
‘have done many wonderful works” to whom 
Christ, at last shall say “J never knew you.” 
The question is frequently asked, ‘‘what is 
the subject of controversy between the two 
great leading parties in the Presbyterian 


peak of him as being jnferior to the Fathersj‘‘ And-from Miletus (Paul) sent to Ephesus, 
Both of these deny the doctrine of the Trinity, | and called the Elders (in Greek, Presbyters) of 

erally Arminian upon the doctrines|the church; and when they were come t6 him, 
Association of Congregational ministers. | of free will, human ability, original sin, its im-|he said unto them, (28) Take heed, therefore, 
Un putation to the posterity of Adam, and the/| unto yourselves, and to all the flock over which 
: imputation of the righteousness of Christ to|the Holy 
Iicn‘they called an atone: | believers for their justification. Some have|the Greek, Bishops,) to feed the Chureh of 


been expelled from Presbyteries in our own|God, which he hath purchased with his own the heathen Cicero of God. 


THe PHESBYTERrAN. 


out from us, who| 


good fable name of Unitarians. But it is to be feared 


another, and that every man was entitled to that by far the greater number of these “speak- 
England, and deliver it from all its enemies.” embrace that which best suited his conve; | ¢rs of perverse things” still remain in the bosom 
As a smith was knocking in the staple, which | ni 3 


held the chain, he saidto him: ‘Good fellow, 
knock it in hard; for the flesh will have its 

course.” And when he saw the flame ap- 
| proaching him, he cried with aloud voice: ‘In- 


of the Church, marring her beauty, corrupting 


her prosperity and happiness. We trust the 


AN ELDER. 


No won- ¢ 


ANECDOTE OF A RUSSIAN PRINCESS. — 
Some of our readers may be acquainted with 


No wonder that. the 


people of distinction and fortune came to him, 


INVESTIGATOR. | patients given up by the regular physicians. 


There was once assembled in Michael Schup- 


§ Dr. Mather, in his “ Prognostications upon the | pach’s laboratory, a great many distinguished 
future state of New England,” says, ‘‘ there was a 


town called Amycle, which was ruined by silence. 
The rulers, because there had been some false 
alarms, forbade all people, under pain of death, to 
speak of any enemies approaching them. So, when| men, 
the enemies came indeed, no man durst speak of it, | whose singular beauty attracted general atten- 
and the town was lost,—Corruftions will grow, | tion, 

ufion this land and they will gain By sIiLENCE.— 
It will be so invidious to spea , : : 
man will dare to do it, and the fate of Amyclz will | 99 the miraculous doctor; 
come upon the land.”—How far this ‘ prognosti- 


cation” has been fulfilled, the reader need not be| guage, answered so pertinently, that the mar- 


persons from all parts of the world; partly to 
consult him, and partly out of curiosity; and 
among them many French ladies and gentle- 
and a Russian prince, with his daughter, 


A young French marquis attempted, for 
the amusement of the ladies, to display his wit 
but the latter, though 
not much acquainted with the French lan- 


of them, that no 


quis had not the laugh on his side. During 
this conversation, an old peasant entered, mean- 
ly dressed, with a snow white beard, a neigh- 
bour of Schuppach’s. Schuppach directly turn- 
ed away from his great company to his old 
neighbour, and hearing that his wife was ill, 
set about preparing the necessary medicine for 
her, without paying much attention to his more 
exalted guests, whose business he did not think 


From The Standard. 


may be made manifest 
1 Cor, xi. 19, 


exhorted them to take 


of one subject of his wit, and therefore chose 
for his butt the old man, who was waiting while 
his neighbour Michael was preparing some- 
thing for hisold Mary. After many silly jokes 


twelve louisd’ors, that none of the ladies would 
kiss the old dirty-looking fellow. The Rus- 
sian princess hearing these words, made a sign 
to her attendant, who brought her a plate. 
The princess put twelve louisd’ors on it, and 


could not decline adding twelve others. Then 


ion of my country.” 
braced him, and gave him a kiss. 


The 
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From the Orthodox Presbyterian. 
THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


is sacred; and no man has a right to part with 
it, for the birth-right is inalienable. We be- 
lieve it to be one of those privileges for which 
every intelligent being will render a strict ac- 
count, in the day of judgment. But even this 
principle may be abused. I am responsible 
When|for forming my own judgment, but I am not 
bound to encourage what I consider the erro- 
neous judgments of others. A member of the 
Paul did not | Roman Catholic church comes to me, and, on 
He never slandered any man; but| the ground of private judgment, demands ad- 

; mission into the church of which I am a mem- 
ber. I refuse it, not because I will tread on 
his right of private judgment, but because 1 will 
not be responsible for what I consider his erro- 
neous judgment. 
to me as a candidate for communion. I tell 
him he rejects the leading doctrines of Chris- 


tion what we consider the errors of others. 
And the man who will force himself on my fel- 
lowship, on the ground of private judgment, 
when he knows that I disapprove of his doc- 
trines, I consider to be the violator of that very 
principle on which he inconsistently urges his 
plea. I say with Paul, “to his own master he 
stands or falls.” ! will not, and donot injure 
him; but F will not and dare not encourage 
im. 


From the same. 


But | PRESBYTERIANISM. 

Immediately from the Greek of the New 
Testament is derived the word ‘ Presbyter,” 
which signifies “Elder.” From Presbyter” 
we form the words “ Presbyterian,” and “ Pres- 
byterianism.” So that the distinctive title of 
our Church, in modern times, is directly deriv- 
ed from the primitive phraseology of the apos- | 
tles. Presbyterianism, as a form of church 
government, stands distinguished from “ Inde- 
pendency” upon the one hand, and “ Prelacy” 
upon the other. But it does not, as some have 
thoughtlessly affirmed, stand opposed to “ Epis- 
copacy,”%. e. government by bishops; or reject 
the title “Episcopalian,” as descriptive of its 
And to answer this inquiry at|constitution. The Presbyterian Church is an} 


once, it may be said that the whole difficulty | Episcopalian Church, for every Minister is the 
has originated with the clergy. 
mea in the ministry are strictly orthodox in|anisin teaches, that Bishop and Presbyter, 
their sentiments, and preach the doctrines of | (whence Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, ) are, 
the Church as contained im the Confession of|in the New Testament, only two different 
Faith. The other, or New School party as they | names for the same person and the same office, 
have been denominated, cannot be so easily | without inferiority in the one, or superiority in 
and- so distinctly described.” Arians, Socin-| the other. 

ians, Arminians, Hopkinsians, and Antinom- 
iang are probably to he found blended in this PRIMARY PRINCIPLE of Presbyterianism. This 
heterogeneous mass. . Among those who were| principle may be deduced from various por- 
compelled to leave thy Synod of Ulster, are|tiégs of Scripture. But as we mean not to ar- 
some who deny the sypreme divinity of the} gue, but merely to make a statement, we con- 


\ hy,not rise above | Son of God: others ho 
mere empora/ considerations, and make the world} , 


acquainted with all their views? Such was the 
state of feeling in Boston at the time of Dr. Howard’s 
settlement, 

the Boston 


One class of| Bishop of his own congregation. Presbyteri- 


The parity of ler Ministers is, therefore, the 


to his divinity, but| fhe ourselves to one authority, Acts xx. 17, 


Ghost hath made you overseers (in 


> 


* 


on his long white beard, he offered a wager of 


had it carried to the marquiss, who of course 


the fair Russian went up to the old peasant 
with the long beard, and said, ‘*Permit me, 
venerable father, to salute you after the fash- 
i Saying this, she em- 
She then 
presented him the gold which was on the plate, 
with these words, “Take this as a remem- 
brance of me, and as a sign that the Russian 
girls think it their duty to honour old age.”— 


On the right and duty of private judgment 
we trust our pages will never encroach. No 


A Unitarian offers himself 


.| Cor. xii. 28, under the general description of 


blood.” Here nothing can be more manifest 
than the identity of Presbyters and Bishops. 
They are called Presbyters or Elders, in refer- 


flock committed to their care. 


gregations. 
episcopacy of the New Testament. 

By the sECOND GENERAL PRINCIPLE, Presby- 
terianism is distinguished from Independency. 
The Independents form a numerous body in 
Scotland, and have a few churches in Ireland. 


ment, every particular church, assembling in 
one place, is complete in itself; and is tutally 
independent of the authority, power, and inter- 
ference of any sister church whatsoever. But, 
according to Presbyterians, the sister churches 
of a country or province, form but one aggre- 
gate church, and should, in their general meet- 
ings, exercise a common episcopacy over one 
another in the Lard; and, by their respective 
delegates, meet in church courts, for the con- 
sideration and exercise of a common disci- 
pline. 

This view of church fellowship is founded, 
like the former, upon various portions of the 
divine word; but is chiefly extracted from a 
consideration of the xv. chap. of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The 2d verse of that chapter 
gives us an example of delegates being sent 
from one church to another. The 6th verse 
presents us with a meeting of the church 
rulers, the apostles and elders. For while the 
Epistle, verse 23, runs in the name of the 
apostles, elders, and brethren, we discover, 
from chap. xvi. verse 4, that the resolutions 
were passed only by “the apostles and elders,” 
(Presbyters) that were at Jerusalem. Here, 
also, Presbyterians conceive they discover a 
union of churches in one common council, for 
the settlement of questions and exercise of 
discipline; and, taking this account as their 
example and authority, the common concerns 
of many churches are, in their estimation, to 
be superintended by a common and united au- 
thority. For let it be observed, that in chap. 
xiv. verse 26, we find Paul and Barnabas at 
Antioch, which was situated at a considerable 
distance from Jerusalem; yet the church at 
Antioch does not proceed to settle the question 
in dispute, but refers the cause to a common 
and united council of the churches assembled 
at Jerusalem. 

THE THIRD GENERAL PRINCIPLE of Presby- 
terianism asserts the right of the people to 
elect their own ministers, and of the ministers 
to examine the qualifications of persons so 
elected, and, if satisfied of their fitness to or- 
dain them to office. 

There are in the New Testament two dis- 
tinct examples of election. One of these we 
find Acts, vi. 1, 2, 3,5; but this election being 
rather to a civil office, relating to the tempo- 
ralities of the Church, may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as inapplicable to the case of election 
to the ministry. We have, however, another 
example, Acts, i. 15, 21, 22, 23, 25,—and here 
the election is to the apostleship, the most 
distinguished office in the ministry of Christ ; 
yet, this election, like the former, is not by the 
authority of any one individual, or even the 
united authority of the eleven apostles; but, 
as plainly appears from the narrative, by the 
common choice of all the assembled brethren. 

That the examination and decision respect- 
ing the qualifications of candidates, as well as 
their ordination to office, are lodged with the 
ministers of the Gospel, is apparent from 1 
Tim. iii. 10, and iv. 14. By the former it is 
required that candidates be carefully proved 
before their admission to the sacred offices of 
bishop or deacon; and, by the second, the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, or 
council of the elders, is described as the mode 
in which Timothy was appointed to the office 
of the ministry. | 

By a FOURTH GENBRAL PRINCIPLE, Presbyte- 
rianism recognizes the order and rights of rul- 
ing elders. The Jewish synagogue, upon 
which, it is generally supposed, the early Chris- 
tian churches were modelled, possessed an or- 
der of men, corresponding, in rights and du- 
ties, with the ruling elders of Presbyterians. 
The works of some of the primitive writers of 
the Christian Church seem distinctly to recog- 
nize them as existing in their days. But the 
authority on which Presbyterians generally re- 
ly, is derived from 1 Tim. v. 17, where all el- 
ders are said to rule, but some likewise to la- 
bour in word and doctrine. Whence we con- 
clude, that there are two kinds of elders in the 
Church,—one who both rules and teaches, i. e. 
in our language, the minister; and one who 
only rules,t. e. the elder. Another proof is de- 
duced from Rom. xii. 7, 8, in which the apos- 
tle, in exhorting. the various officers of the 
Church, to discharge their several duties with 
fidelity, adds, in reference to the ruling elder, 
‘‘He that ruleth let him do it with diligence.” 
To ruling elders Paul seemed also to refer, 1 


‘‘ helps and governments.” The ruling elders 
of the Presbyterian Church.should be helps to 
the ministers in governing the Church. And, 
as the Church is called the *“‘ House of God,” 
the government of a household or family is the 
true model of their common duties. Does a 
father provide for his family their meat in due 
season? so it is the duty of ministers, with 


ence to their age and qualifications; they are | Journal for July the following interesfi 
called overseers, or Bishops, with reference to; ment. A gentleman who attends my 
their duty, the overseeing, or mien of the (Mr. Myers, of Newington 


According to their views of church govern- | 


Dr. Ryan, a physivian of great reapesiability 
and im the Medical 


causeway 

is passage | ly applied sulphuric acid to his tooth with ome — 

seems to us fully to demonstrate the apostolical | relief; but on one occasion, he, ine moment of 

origin of Presbyterianism. ‘The persons call-| confusion, took down the next bottle to his 

ed from Ephesus were Presbyters, and all these | remedy, which contained nitric acid. To his 

were Bishops. Accordingly, all the Ministers | great surprise, he experienced immediate 

of the Presbyterian churches are equal in point | lief. Since that period he has sot suffered 

of rank, and office, and authority, and all are | from tooth-ache, though three years have now 

Bishops,-or overseers, of their respective con- | elapsed.—During the last year he informed me 
Presbyterianism is, indeed, the | of the success of this remedy, which induced 


me to try it, while labouring under the.most 
intense pain from tooth-ache. ‘The effect was 
immediate, and no pain whatever was induced. 
I have since used it in numerous cases, and in- 
variably with complete success. In some in- 
stances the disease does not return for days or 
weeks, and in others not for months.—The 
best mode of employing it is'by means of hint 
wrapped round a probe, and moistened with 
the acid, which is then to be slowly applied to 
the cavity of the tooth; care being taken not to 
touch the other teeth, the gums:or the cheeks. 
On withdrawing the probe, and inquiring how 
the patient feels, the usual reply is, “the pain 
is entirely gone.” The mouth is next to be 
washed with tepid water. The acid should be 
gradually applied to the whole cavity of the 
tooth, or otherwise a second application will be 
required before complete relief will be obtain- 
ed. ‘This remedy may be used when the gum 
and cheek are inflamed, so as to: preclude the 
possibility of extraction. In cases where the 
diseased fang remains, and when the caries 
face the adjacent tooth, it obviates the neces- 
sity of extraction in all cases of hollow teeth, 
which all practitioners declare to be desirable, 
if possible; and it enables the dentist to per- 
form the operation of “stopping or filling 
teeth,” much sooner than he can otherwise ac: 
complish. In a word, it will alleviate*a vast 
deal of huntan suffering, and supercede.a moet 
painful operation. It is not a panacea for all 
the diseases of the teeth and gums, though a 
certain and efficacious remedy for the most 
common cause of the tooth-ache. It will be a 
valuable remedy for children, delicate persons, 
and pregnant women. It does not accelerate 
the decay of the tooth to which it is applied, 


ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE. 


_ No man existing, be his station what it may, 
is exempted from the duty of inquiring What 
good he can doto others. That man must have 
seen little of mankind whois ignorant of hu- 
man misery ; yet such knowledge is not ac- 
quired by those who converse merely wi per- 
sons of their own rank; they must enter into 
the cottages and garrets of the poor ; they must 
see them naked, hungry and, thirsty, exposed 
to the inclemencies of the weather, to the sud: 
den attacks or slow wasting of disease; thepinust 
see the effects of their unruly passions; and. 
their grovelling vices ; they must be acquainted 
with all the consequences of ignorance and po< 
verty. Evils like these must be known before. 
they can be remedied; yet the generality of 


the upper ranks know little what their inferiors 
suffer. | 


In the different rooms at the State Depast- 


declaration of Independance, and the 
sion of General Washington, in glediiientens 
Also, may be seen, by the politeness of the of- : 
ficers, the original treaties with foreign powers, 
and among them, the definitive treaty of: peace, 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
of the 3d September, 1783—the Frenel¥ treaty, 
.ceding Louisiana to the United States;‘signed 
by Buonaparte. Also, the original Journala of 
Congress of 1776, and 1777, &c. &¢.; and a 
‘collection of medals and medallions; some of 
the coins are Roman, and nearly 2000 years 
old—Among the medallions, is one of gold, a 
present from General Bolivar; another of sil- 
ver, struck in commemoration of the Reforma. 
tion in England—also, an elegant snuff box, 


Alexander. A person could spend a whole 
day in viewing the great number of events re- 
corded in this department.— Boston Gazette. 


REMEDY FOR BURNS AND SCALDS. 


Fiom the number of accidents which have 
lately taken place, and by which several per- 
sons have been so dreadfully burried as to cause 
death, we recommend the following simple 
remedy, by which tlie pain from either a burn 
or scald is instantly relieved. Let clarified 
honey be applied on.a linen rag, and in one mo- 
ment the pain will cease.—This remedy has 
been tried several times, and it always eliev- | 
ed the moment the honey was appled==—New- 
ark Times. 


TEMPERANCE GROCERY STORE. 


frerance and Family Grocery Store, a genu- 


FIRST QUALITY GROCERIES, 


ine 


(with the exception of Wines Liquors, ) and at 
fair prices. The friends of fEemperance, and 
those disposed to patronize a of this kind, are 


respectfully invited to call and examine for them- 
selves. Goods sent to any part of the city. Or- 
ders from the country duly attended tp. 
Also—Just received, EXTRA FINE- YOUNG 
HYSON TEA, imported at New: York, and a 
fresh supply of very superior Black Tea. 


BALDWIN & COLTON, 
S. W. corner 


ment at Washington, may bé seen, the eriginal . 


set in diamonds, presented by the Emperor — 


slbscribers offer fot sale at their Tem-» 


Does a father provide for the education of his |* 


feel it his duty to chastise the disobedient? 
so the minister and the ruling elders are to ex- 
hort, rebuke, or cut off from the church the un- 
ruly and the profane. 
with juy the penitent and returning prodigal? 
so are the rulers of the Church to restore the 
penitent -in the charitable spirit of meekiess. 


ruling elder, the importance of his office must be 
obvious. And when ministers do employ their 
Elders as “helps” in thé government of the 
Church, and. where eldérs are capable, and 
willing to “ rule with diligence,” and to “help” 
in the cause of the Lord; there never has been, 


and there never cam be, a more efficient moral | the th gs Hence,.so many 
machinery. “hard] 


of God, and our nature? The better part of 
ours is the mind: in him there is nothing but 
mind; he is wholly reason ;-he escapes the eye, 
and is seen only in the thought. 


of 2d and ‘Dock streets. 


PHILADELPHFA MUSICAL SEMINARY.- 
North West Corner of Seventh and Cheenut streets. 


HIS Institution is now and a general arrange- 
T ment is made for teaching Vocal and Instrumental 
music, which may be seen by calling at the Seminary. 

Great expense has been incurred in fitting rooms, build- 
ing an organ, (which is nearly completed,) and jn procuring : 
an assistant teacher, who is,an excellent performer 
teacher on the organ, piano forte, and several other instru- 
The system of teaching which is pursued in this sémi- 
nary, was first — im the “ American Psalmedy,’’ : 
andrecently,(wi t 


their helpers, the ruling elders, to see that the: 
people be supplied with the bread of life. 


family? so should ministers and ‘tuling elders 
mutually labour for the education of the peo- 
ple. Does a father sympathise with. the af- 
flicted members of his family? so the-Presby- 
terian minister and the ruling elders are to 
visit the sick and the sorrowful. Does a father 


various modifications and improvements, } 
in a small work, entitled “‘ A Manual 
It is also contained very ——_ in another which 
is now in press, entitled the “ ican. Infant School 
Singing Book.” This system has been approved and 
by the first téachers in Boston, in the city and 

state of New York, and in several other States. 
outline of the plan, however, can be given, in a 

The subscriber feels confident that he can m 2 


wri 
that it 


Does a father receive 


Taking thisscriptural view of the duties of the 


of musical ideas, and the mode of 
them; and unfeld the 


whe are . 


familiar with musical signs, yet a. musical 


What is the difference between the nature "Sep. 28—St 


Shorter 


way of ion and > 
spoke | ne y way of question.and answer,’ A. 


July 6, 


explain the fundamental principles, 
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at once be seen, U sarming to & 
simple, common sense business. He is tl 
se £ to invite any who may Wish to learn masic themselves; 
to have their children learn, to visit any of the. classes, and 
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